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FREE PRIZES! 


FOR THE BEST SLOGAN DESCRIBING 


rue NEW TILDEN JUNIOR renwis sree 


A POPULAR-PRICED TILDEN STRING 


HERE’S a chance to start your tennis playing this 
year with a new genuine Tilden Top-Flite Racket 
strung with Tilden Junior Strings — complete with 
water-proof bag, press and three guaranteed balls. 


That is just one of the prizes. If you do not win 
the first prize you still have a chance to get your 
racket restrung free with this new Tilden string. 
Twenty-five lucky boys and girls are going to play 
tennis this season with Tilden Junior Strings in 
their rackets. 


We have the name — Tilden Junior. We want 
you to provide a slogan that will most clearly de- 
scribe this remarkable new string. 


Here’s a description of the new Tilden Junior 
Tennis String. A fast, hard-wearing genuine sheep 
gut string designed for all-around play and made to 
Big Bill Tilden’s own specifications and endorsed 
by him. A true companion to the finest of all strings 
made — the Tilden Championship for tournament 
play. And best of all, the price of Tilden Junior 
restrung in your racket is only $5. 


Special Armour methods of manufacturing and 
long periods of seasoning insure Tilden Junior 
Strings from fraying and from permanent stretch. 
Only with this exclusive processing and proper 
seasoning can you be assured of highest quality. 


Here are the rules for the slogan contest. Read 
this advertisement carefully. Write a slogan of not 


more than twenty-five words describing the Tilden 
Junior String, using only words contained in this 
advertisement. Mail your slogan together with your 
sporting goods dealer’s name to the Contest Editor, 
Tennis String Department, Armour and Company, 
Chicago. Contest closes midnight, April 9, 1932. 


To help you improve your game every contestant 
will receive a copy of Tilden’s new booklet, “Funda- 
mentals of Tennis.” Be sure you get your copy. 
Enter the contest today. 


When you have your racket restrung with Tilden 
Junior be sure to look for the Tilden Quality seal 
on the handle of your racket — your guarantee. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY, CHICAGO 





P R I ZE §& 


For the best slogan —A genuine Spalding 
Tilden Top-Flite Racket strung with Tilden 
Junior Strings (spiral or plain — winner’s op- 
tion). Complete with water-proof bag, press 
and twelve guaranteed tennis balls. 

For the next twenty-five best slogans — your 
racket restrung free with Tilden Junior Tennis 
Strings (spiral or plain — winner’s option). 











ARMOUR STRING KRAFTERS 
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SCHOLASTIC 


Volume 20, Number 1 
February 6, 1932 


Suggestions to Teachers of English and Literature Classes 


By MONICA D. RYAN 


Instructor in English, Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, New York 


Cover Design 

Time cannot wither nor custom stale the 
undying interest in Lincoln as boy and as 
man. Each year biographers and poets vie 
to do him honor. 

The scene depicted this week lends itself 
to a number of interesting plans: (1) De- 
scription of the scene, with careful attention 
to background, foreground, massing of de- 
tails, impression upon beholder; (2) imagi- 
native description of other scenes at this 
period in Lincoln’s life; (3) themes on such 
topics as Lincoln’s love for learning, Lin- 
coln’s heritage, The early years, The son of 
Nancy Hanks; (4) reading and interpreta- 
tion of notable tributes in prose and verse; 
(5) interesting summaries from notable 
biographies of Lincoln; (6) character 
sketches of Lincoln, in summary of what pre- 
ceding discussion and reading has brought to 
light. 

Frontispiece (Page 4) 

No one who claims to know modern Ameri- 
can literature can afford to be unaware of 
Willa Cather’s contribution to it. The liter- 
ary interpreter of the Middle West and 
Southwest, she has written several novels of 
distinction. Assign to students: (1) An in- 
vestigation of her methods of work, materials. 
rise to fame, etc.; (2) the reading and re- 
porting upon one or more of her books: My 
Antonia, One of Ours, Death Comes for the 
Archbishop, and Shadows on the Rock; (3) 
class discussion of the pictorial effects she 
achieves, her power to recreate history, the 
truth of the conclusions she offers; (4) a 
character or personality sketch based upon 
the reproduction of her portrait. 


Footfalls (Page 7) 

It is always a pleasure to read one of Wil- 
bur Daniel Steele’s well-written stories; it is 
almost as much a pleasure to analyse our 
reasons for liking the tale and the author's 
use of his material. “Footfalls” is no ex- 
ception. We are swept along from the first 
word inevitably and irresistibly to the climax. 
And then, granting the effect the author pro- 
duces, we go back to discover how he does it. 

Assignment: Since economy is one of the 
characteristics of the short story, no detail is 
introduced which has not some bearing on 
plot, character, or setting. Such details are 
often important clues. Why, then, does the 
author make such a point of Boaz Negro’s 
exuberance, his preference for young com- 
pany, his distrust of Wood, his indulgence 
of Manuel? 

Why is such a point made of Wood's in- 
corruptibility ? 

Explain Boaz’s feeling for 
much of it was _ intuitive? 
jealousy? 

Why does Boaz offer Manuel the “pocket- 
piece” that fateful night? 

Why is Wood unable to sleep? Why is 
Manuel? What is Wood’s motive in asking 
Manuel to come to his room? 

How is the wind a factor in the plot? 

How is Boaz’s unusual sense of hearing a 
factor? 

Reconstruct vividly the scene in Wood’s 
room. There are several possible develop- 
ments. 

Why does not Boaz tell what he suspects? 
What is the significance of his reference to 
the fugitive as cachorra? 

Why did the man in the shop all but stop 
breathing? Why did Boaz remain motion- 


Wood. How 


How much, 


less? What was he waiting for? How did 
the man’s outburst of breath precipitate his 
death? 

Are you surprised by the ending? Why 
or why not? Go back over the story care- 
fully; list all the signposts or clues given by 
the author. Hew does the author arouse and 
maintain suspense? 

How is this a story of “how one, long blind, 
can become also deaf and dumb”? 

Read Markheim by Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Point out similarities to “Footfalls”. 
What is the single dramatic effect achieved 
by each story? 

Read and report upon other stories by Wil- 
bur Daniel Steele. What qualities as a story- 
teller entitled him to awards of distinction? 


Land Ho! (Page 9) 

The one-act play and the short story are 
familiar types to all students today. They 
are easily appreciated for their compactness; 
their economy of characterization and setting, 
their definite dramatic effects, are, to some 
degree, within the grasp of almost every stu- 
dent. 

Assignments: The purpose of the one-act 
play, like that of the short story, is to show 
how a character meets a test. Show that 
“Land Ho!” meets this requirement. What 
trait is emphasized in each character? What 
does the setting contribute to the general 
effect? What is the significance of Grandmar 
Humphries’ characteristic attitude? How is 
Miss Mattie much more her daughter than 
Miss Bella is? Wherein does the struggle 
lie? What is the dénouement? Show how it 
was prepared for from the beginning. What 
is the theme? 

What elements of beauty, pathos, poign- 
ancy does this play possess? Why is the 
title fitting? 

Poetry Corner (Page 16) 

That “there is no frigate like a book to 
take us worlds away” any class will realize 
after reading the selections from Mrs. Mor- 
rows and Miss Bailey's delightful “first” 
volumes. 

After a class has had a chance to read the 
poems in the Corner leisurely, the following 
suggestions may stimulate discussion: What, 
in each poem, is the poet’s mood? What 
specific experience is she asking us to share? 
What pictures does she paint or suggest to 
the inward eye? What musical lines, phrases, 
words, does she use? What lines and words 
are most appealing? Which poem of Mrs. 
Morrow’s do you like best? Which of Miss 
Bailey’s? How has each poet revealed her- 
self in her poems? Find lines to prove. 
Find other poems by other poets parallel to 
or contrasting with these poems. Suggest an 
appropriate illustration for one poem. 
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Prelude to Civil War (Page 13) 


These recollections by an eye-witness of 
the stirring days in disputed Kansas pave the 
way for similar articles by students who can 
coax a story from some grandfather, grand- 
mother, or village patriarch “who remem- 
bers”, or for autobiographic accounts by 
pupils of the most interesting chapters in 
their own lives. “Grandmother Brown’s Hun- 
dred Years” by Harriet Connor Brown, Lin- 
coln Steffens’ Autobiography, Albert Payson 
Terhune’s To the Best of My Memory, pro 
vide interesting models and materials for 
those who wish to give time to this particular 
field. 


George Washington (Page 22) 


Gamaliel Bradford has the power to com- 
mand attention when he writes the biog- 
raphy of the great or the near-great, for 
whether we agree with his portraits and 
studies, we are won by his own interest in 
his subject, his definite angle or point of 
view, his clear style, his massing of material 
to achieve a definite effect. 

This article is well worth class study. It 
provides several assignments: 1. Outline the 
essay, noting carefully the introduction, the 
step-by-step development of the essay proper, 
the conclusion. 2. What is the point of view 
from which Mr. Bradford considers Wash- 
ington? What is his theme? 3. Write a char- 
acter sketch of Washington as he is presented 
in this article. 4. Discuss fully this state- 
ment, drawing upon reading, personal ob 
servation, and experience for your answer: 
“When a man is really great, the more human 
he is, the greater he is, and assuredly the 
more chance there is for us poor, struggling. 
stumbling beings to achieve something of 
what he did.” 


Mason Locke Weems (Page 11) 

This short article is admirable to introduce 
to pupils the interesting character and bio 
graphic sketch, pleasantly detailed, not 
stereotyped. Assignments may be drawn from 
local environments: a personality sketch of 
some school or town official or other person 
in the public eye. 


Can Cannibals Be Artists? 
Here is 


(Page 38) 
another straightforward 
that lends itself to discussion in English 
classes. It may follow these lines: What 
ideas new to you does this article suggest? 
What old ideas does this article prove out 
worn? 

Topics for themes: Civilization, the hand- 
maiden of Art; the origin of design; art and 
humor; the heritage of modern art; the 
jungle’s contribution to art; art and utility. 


Round Table for Creative Youth (Page 19) 

Probably the most stimulating approach 
to this department is to say to a class, “Here 
are specimens of prose and verse by your 
peers, boys and girls of your own age. For 
what qualities has each won space in this 
magazine? Do you enjoy reading them? 
Which do you consider the best? Why? 
Have you any suggestion to make the story 
or poem more interesting, more dramatic, 
more realistic? Does any article suggest an 
idea that you could develop into just as good 
an offering as is here printed?” 

Each article or poem voted most interest- 
ing and least interesting may then be ex- 
amined critically by the class. 


article 


Das 





Suggestions to Teachers of History and Social Studies Classes 


By JOHN J. JENKINS 


Chairman, Social Studies Department, Bronxville (New York) High School 


The New Russia Challenges 

the World To Think (Page 24) 

\ statement of Russia’s progress since the 
Revolution of 1917 with necessary back- 
ground. Well worth reading for a general 
summary and prognosis of the Five-Year 
Jan. 

In order to have your children obtain some 
idea of the size of Russia, one student could 
draw an outline map of Russia on the black- 
board. Another could superimpose a shaded 
map of the United States drawn on the same 
scale. The topography of Russia has played 
an important part in the history of that 
country. Your pupils can gain a knowledge 
of it through a study of physical wall maps, 
or better still have them make a topographi- 
cal map out of flour and salt with the use of 
whatever coloring they may desire. 

\ study of the relative progress of Russia 
under the Romanoffs and the Communists 
could he made by having a student list the 
accomplishments of Russia from the begin- 
ning of the rule of the Romanoffs to 1917 on 
half of the blackboard and the accomplish- 
ments under the Communists on the other 
half, the information for listing being sup- 
plied by class members in the course of dis- 
cussion, 

\ time line might then be drawn showing 
the long period of control by the Romanoffs 
and the comparatively short time the Com- 
munists have ruled. This should stimulate 
considerable thought and careful reasoning 
as to the progress made in recent years. 
The Disarmament Conference (Page 26) 

Your students are going to ask more and 
more questions concerning this conference as 

Some will ask for additional 
information. A very helpful 
bibliography dealing with the Disarmament 
question is found in this issue at the end of 
the debate, “Shall We Make a Bold Stroke at 
Ceneva?” 

The debate itself states the main facts and 
arguments on both sides of this very timely 
and controversial issue. 

Documents of Democracy (Page 28) 

The Fundamental Orders of Connecticut is 
the fourth in this series. 

\ study in the progress of transportation 
since the early seventeenth century is prac- 
ticable at this point. The time taken by 
fooker and his party in going from Cam- 
bridge to their Connecticut settlements can 
be compared with the time necessary for such 
a trip today. The changes that have taken 
place in 300 years both in industry and gov- 
ernment can then be discussed. 

An examination of the permanence of first 
settlements might be developed by a consid- 
eration of the relative importance of the Hart- 
ford, Wethersfield, and Windsor of today as 
compared with other Connecticut Valley 
cities and towns. Such an examination 
might be extended to other early settlements. 

For those of us who are teaching civics, 
opportunity is provided for a study of the 
Constitution of the United States in order 
to determine how far the Fundamental Or- 
ders influenced the men who framed the Fed- 
eral Constitution as shown by the provisions 
of that document. Similar statements will be 
the guide. 


The English Section 


time goes on. 


sources of 


It will pay us to look over the English sec- 


tion of each issue of the Scholastic. In this 
issue, under the title “As One Reader to An- 
other” (page 20), we find many new books 
dealing with Washington listed. Your school 
librarian and your fellow teachers will ap- 
preciate your calling this list to their atten- 


tion, owing to the present interest in all 
aspects of Washington’s life. The Bradford 
biography (page 22) should be made the 
basis of a general treatment of Washington. 

Here we also find an article dealing with 
that early portrayer of Washington, Mason 
L. Weems (page 11), with interesting side- 
lights on the legends that grow up about 
great figures and on the social life of the 
time. 

“The Prelude to Civil War” (page 13) 
gives us first-hand human interest materia] 
concerning the Kansas-Nebraska controversy 
which many of our American History classes 
are now studying. 

Political Platform Contest (Page 35) 

Many of us often wish that we could have 
our class work more closely approximate real 
life situations. Here we have our chance 
a political platform contest for classes and 
which should attract thousands of 
entries, furnishing an opportunity to carry 
into effect our general belief that the best 
way to learn is by doing. 

In the organizing of the convention and the 
drawing up of a political platform the chil- 
dren will not only learn a great deal of Civi-s 
and political organization, but will grow to 
understand the necessity of codperation in 
the successful accomplishment of any worth- 
while enterprise. 

Your Pupils’ Future Jobs (Page 5) 

The editorial “You and Your Job” 
presents our students and ourselves with a 
real challenge. In most of the schools of the 
country there is no expert handling problems 
of vocational guidance. What better way 
could we serve our community and country 
than by taking unto ourselves the responsibil- 
ity for helping the children find their proper 
places in the scheme of things? This editorial 
presents the problem to them and to you. It 
also suggests sources of guidance informa- 
tion. Let us begin now to build or strengthen 
a real guidance department in every school. 
Suggested Uses for News of the Fortnight and 

People in the News (Pages 29-34, 37) 

Under these headings we find the 
names of Holmes, Dawes, Davis, Roosevelt, 
Briand, Laval, Cardozo, and Willingdon, all 
recognized leaders in their particular fields. 

An analysis of the reasons for the success 
of these men and leaders in other fields of 
endeavor will not only give your children a 
great deal of interesting biographical infor- 
mation, but also throw valuable light on the 
national and international problems of our 
time. Among the matters which might be 
considered in this connection are the family 
and community background of these men. 
their hobbies and other interests as_ boys. 
their training. traits of character, and the 
steps in their progress. 

Most of the “News of the Fortnight” ap 
pears to be economic in character. Is this 
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true of most newspapers and magazines deal- 
ing with current affairs and problems? An 
analysis by your class of these sources of 
information will be of interest in determin- 
ing just what news writers and commenta- 
ters feel to be the most pressing problems of 
the world. An organizing of the results of 
this analysis under economic, _ political, 
social, and religious headings will give your 
pupils some understanding of the many 
problems calling for solution, and just which 
judging by space occupied—are most 
urgent. Such a grouping when placed on the 
blackboard should stimulate thought as well 
as furnish material for discussions. 
The Library Table (Page 35) 

Here are found interesting articles dealing 
with National Defense, Senator Watson, the 
Farm Board, Pacifists, and Prohibition. We 
should not neglect to call the attention of our 
classes to the Library Table both as a source 
of information and a stimulus to reading. 
Class Experts in Current Events 

If the teacher has been having her class 
keep up with the times through a study of 
current events, either by the class expert 
method or some other, they should now be 
ready to consider the possibility of subscrib- 
ing as a group to two or three daily news- 
papers of the caliber of the New York Times, 
the New York Herald Tribune, or the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, and some worth-while 
adult current events magazine such as 
Foreign Affairs, The New Republic, Current 
History, or the Review of Reviews. 

By having such materials available for use 
in the classroom many students who have 
shown but little interest will be encouraged 
to read, and those who are interested will 
appreciate their accessibility. The school 
shop or some of the boys in your class can 
easily make a newspaper file and a magazine 
rack for displaying such materials. 

The school librarian may be induced to 
allow you to bring a number of books dealing 
with the backgrounds of current affairs into 
your classroom for ready reference. 
Washington Films 

The following films dealing with Wash- 
ington are obtainable in both 16 mm. and 
35 mm. widths unless otherwise specified. 
Sixteen mm. films generally sell for $35 per 
reel, 35 mm. films for $75 per reel. Rentals, 
as a rule, vary from $2 to $8 per reel, de- 
pending upon the length, the number of 
prints available, and how recent the issue. 

The Eastman teaching film, “George 
Washington—His Life and Times”, the most 
recent of the group, has just been produced 
by the Eastman Company in celebration of 
the Bicentennial. Several of the sequences 
were taken at Mount Vernon. 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., 343 State St., 
Rochester, New York. Sale only. George Washington— 
His Life and Times (4 reels, as follows): Conquering 
the Wilderness; Uniting the Colonies; Winning Inde- 
pendence; Building the Nation. 

Yale University Press Film Service, 386 Fourth Ave.., 
New York City. Rent or lease. Gateway to the West 
(3 reels). Washington and his colonial troops attempt 
to dislodge the French from Fort Duquesne. 

Yorktown (3 reels). The Battle of Yorktown and the 
surrender of Cornwallis to the united French and 
American forces. 

Edited Pictures System, 
York City. Rent and sale. 

Pinkney Film 1028 Forbes St., 
Pa. Rent. 

Q. R. S. De Vry Corp., 4830 South Kedzie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Tl. Rent and sale. George Washington (1 reel). 
Life of Washington. 

Bell and Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chi- 
cago; 11 West 42nd St., New York City; 710 North La 
Brea Ave., Hollywood, California. George Washington 
(1 reel—16 mm. only). Life of Washington. 

Iowa State College, Visual Instruction Service, Ames 
Iowa. Service fee rental only. George Washington 
(1 reel—16 mm. only). Early life, development, career. 


Inc., 130 West 46th St., New 


Service, Pittsburgh, 
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ERE is an announcement which SCHOLASTIC proudly makes and 

which we believe will be enthusiastically welcomed by al! the high 
school students and teachers of the United States 

Last fall, the Scholastic-St. Nicholas Corporation published five sepa- 
rate periodicals for high school classrooms: Scholastic, Magazine World, 
Current Literature, World News, and Current Topics. This issue marks 
the culmination of a plan to merge all five of these papers into one en- 
larged quality magazine—SCHOLASTIC 

Thus the publishers of SCHOLASTIC further demonstrate their deter- 
mination to issue for the high schools of America a magazine which will 
continue to broaden its scope, improve its quality, and add to its distinc- 
tion. It is the hope of the publishers that SCHOLASTIC, through this 
merger, will be able to make a constantly greater contribution to the in- 
tellectual life of American high school students 

An important aspect from the standpoint of students, teachers, prin- 
cipals, and parents is this: ONE periodical instead of two or more now 
COMPLETELY fulfills the needs of English, history, civics, and art classes 
and saves money for pupil and school alike. And finally, unification of the 
editorial boards of all five periodicals makes available an eminent array 
of talent to serve the needs of high school students. 
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Willa Cather 


W' LLA CATHER has made her reputation as a great 
novelist by the strict process of telling an honest 
story in honest prose with an honest sense of values. 
The esteem in which she is held by informed judges of 
literature. (with Edith Wharton she ranked highest 
among American novelists in the combined vote of 
thirty leading critics reported in SCHOLASTIC for 
November 28) is matched by the affection of the 
general public. Her latest novel, “Shadows on the 
Rock” (Knopf), a quiet story of old Quebec, has held 
a steady place among the best-selling books for the 
entire year since its publication early in 1931. 

Born December 7, 1876, into a family of old English 
stock at Winchester, Virginia, she lived from the age 
of eight on the Nebraska prairies. There she learned 
to love the pioneer heritage of courage, independence, 
and simplicity of which she has been a foremost spokes- 
man. She was educated at home by her two grand- 
mothers, at Red Cloud High School, and at the Uni- 


versity of Nebraska. She taught English at Allegheny 
High School in Pittsburgh; entered newspaper work: 
and came to New York to join the editorial staff of 
McClure’s Magazine. 

Her first published work was a volume: of verse, 
“April Twilights” (1903). She wrote many accom- 
plished short stories, and began her series of full-length 
novels with “Alexander’s Bridge” in 1912. But she 
did not come to full maturity of expression until “My 
Antonia” in 1918. Each succeeding book has disclosed 
a new facet of her artistry and a grasp of new settings 
and characters. Many of them deal with the varied 
racial groups—the Bohemians, the Spanish, the 
Indians, the French—that have gone to make up the 
richly woven tapestry of American sectional life. Her 
war novel, “One of Ours”, won the Pulitzer prize in 
1922. Among her finest works—already become mod- 
ern classics—are: “A Lost Lady’, “The Professor's 
House”, and “Death Comes for the Archbishop”. 
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You and Your Job 


N THE last issue of Scholastic we outlined briefly a pro- 

gram of editorials for students who read and think. We 
set forth a few of the conflicting questions that are on the 
lips of everyone in this year of uncertainty. Your fathers 
and mothers and teachers and grown-up friends are facing 
these problems now. And don’t imagine that you will 
escape them. Every day bristles with challenges to any 
human being who aspires to be more than a vegetable. One 
of the first that all of us have to deal with is what we will 
do with our working lives. 

Some philosopher has said that life is nothing but a 
series of compromises—working 


What, then, can be said to the high school students facing 
this seemingly discouraging situation? Let us lay down 
a few axioms: 

1. Determine now, and for all time, to let nothing inter- 
fere with working out a PLAN for your life in the light of the 
best knowledge, study, and reason you can bring to bear 
on your personal problem. 

‘2. Be in no towering hurry to get out of school and into 
what may seem to you a more immediately productive ac- 
tivity. There may not be so much “room at the top” as we 
used to think. But nothing is more certain than that those 

who get there by their own 





agreements between conflicting 
forces and interests. The work BOY 
that most men do for a living is 
usually arrived at as a compro- 
mise. Few consciously choose 
and rationally plan their careers. 
They are thrust into them by all 
sorts of accidents and necessities 
—the state of the family pocket- 
book,. the profession of their 
fathers, the school or college 
they happen to attend, the influ- 
ence of some much-admired 
friend, a passing interest in ma- 
chinery or newspapers or play- 
ing a saxophone, the kind of jobs 
available in their home town, or 
the burden of dependents. But this sort of hit-or-miss selec- 
tion is hardly the most desirable way of making one of the 
two or three most important decisions of a lifetime. The 
sad truth is that at the age when most boys and girls have 
to decide, they do not know enough, either about them- 
selves, or about the workings of our complicated economic 
structure, to be able to make an intelligent choice. 

One thing at least can be predicted for the boys and 
girls growing up in America in the fourth decade of the 
twentieth century. They will find it harder to get worth- 
while jobs and to enter satisfying professions than their 
forefathers did. The pressure of population on the means 
of subsistence is growing more intense. Ours is no longer 
a pioneer country. There are no more free public lands. 
Automatic machinery is making possible the production of 
a superabundance of goods with fewer workers and fewer 
executives. More people are getting a higher education 
and vocational training than ever before. The competition 
in the learned professions and the “white-collar” occupa- 
tions is growing keener every day. The best minds are 
finding it difficult to get work suited to their education and 
their tastes. It is foolish to shut our eyes to these facts. 
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—Chapin in Philadelphia 


efforts are not untrained day 
laborers. Many schools and 
colleges in these depressed times 
have advised their graduates not 
to seek jobs at present and add 
to the dead weight of unemploy- 
ment, if they can possibly stay in 
school. The wider the range of 
ideas and fields of study you can 
gain acquaintance with now, the 
better chance you have of finding 
a permanent avenue of develop- 
ment. 





3. Constantly study and ana- 
lyze your own personality, your 
interests, skills, and enthusi- 
asms. Set them down on paper. 
Keep records of your achievements, your learning powers, 
your reading and general information. Test yourself by 
every device to find your deepest bents with the most driv- 
ing force behind them. And let no one deflect you from 
them because they do not seem in the direction that every- 
body else is going. 

4. Consult as many scientific sources of guidance as you 
can. If your school has a guidance department, use it. 
Write to the Department of Psychology of your State Uni- 
versity, ,or to the Psychological Corporation, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal Building, New York, for advice on personal 
tests. Talk with professional leaders in your own city, but 
do not rely exclusively on their opinions of their own pro- 
fessions. Apply to the national professional organizations 
for information on specific vocations, e.g., the American 
Library Association, American Nursing Association, Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, etc. Try to discover what pro- 
fessions are overcrowded, and in what localities there are 
special occupational needs. The Scholastic is attempting 
to develop some information in this much-tangled field 
and hopes to make a full report on its findings at a later 
time. 
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Wilbur Daniel Steele 


ILBUR DANIEL STEELE, who 

seems to have assumed as his right 
the annual award of the O. Henry Me- 
morial Prize, is one of America’s out- 
standing short story writers. He is never 
dull, and although sometimes his stories 
are puzzling, and often grim, they can 
rarely be laid aside half read. Many of 
his later stories have as their setting the 
coast of New England with its new popu- 
lation of Portuguese settlers from the 
Azores. Some take their inspiration from 
his journeys to far places. 

Characters in Mr. Steele’s stories 
possess an amazing vitality and defy the 
reader to believe that they are but fig- 
ments of the author’s imagination. He is 
inexorable in having the story tell itself, 
and never in any way does he, as the 
creator, interfere for the sake of “a 
happy ending”. In fact, “Footfalls” is 
the exception rather than the rule in the 
possibility of happiness with which it 
leaves us. Some of his tales have the 
thrill of melodrama, as in “The Woman 
at Seven Brothers”, others present an 
unanswerable problem, others follow in 
the footsteps of the Greeks in their de- 
pendence upon fate. All show power, and 
a mastery of the art of suspense. Never 
once does Mr. Steele permit the story to 
grow cold, or the tension to drop. 

Consider the story that follows, “Foot- 
falls”, and one other, “Blue Murder”, a 
magnificent tale of “the stallion that 
would not be broken”. In the latter tale 
the power of the writer shows itself in 
the fact that although we feel that we 
know the outcome almost from the first, 
we cannot forego reading to the last line. 
In “Footfalls”, the clue to the situation is 
given us in Boaz’s instinctive distrust of 
Wood. For Boaz has been presented to 
us as one whose senses are extraordi- 
narily aware and whose intuitions are 
correspondingly keen. We turn aside, 
however, from our suspicion as unworthy 
and attribute this distrust to another 
source—the natural distrust of a simple 
soul for a complex organism. 

Born March 17, 1886, in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, Mr. Steele has had a 
wide and varied education. He went to 
kindergarten in Berlin, graduated in 
1907 from the University of Denver, and 
from there came East to study to become 
an artist. In 1908 and 1909 he was in 
Paris at the Académie Julien and in 
Florence and Venice, etching. “It was 
during that winter that I began to write 
stories,” he says, “playing hookey from 


By MABEL A. BESSEY 


WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


the Académie to do it—and they were 
pretty awful stuff. The following sum- 
mer I drifted to Provincetown and have 
been there, with longer or shorter 
hiatuses, ever since. The hiatuses, the 
more important ones, have taken me to 
the West Indies, to the coast of Ireland, 
England, and France, as naval corre- 
spondent, to Bermuda, to North Africa, 
France, and England.” From 1922, after 
his return from the last “hiatus”, he 
settled down with his wife and two sons, 
Thurston and Peter, in a picturesque old 
house on the island of Nantucket. There 
on the Atlantic Coast, he applied him- 
self to his trade of writing, until two 
years ago when he moved to Charleston, 
South Carolina. Those who have met him 
say that he is a plain man, middle-aged, 
with gray eyes, stubborn brown hair, and 
a general “wind-blown” appearance. He 
is friendly and matter-of-fact, in no way 
reflecting the grimness or melancholy of 
his stories. 

In 1921 the O. Henry Memorial Com- 
mittee asked for an appropriation from 
the Society of Arts and Science “as a 
prize to be awarded on account of gen- 
eral excellence in the short’ story in 
1919, 1920, 1921.” This prize went yearly 
to Mr. Steele, who is represented in the 
first three collections. This year; his story, 
“Can’t Cross Jordan by Myself”, which 





Master of the 
Short Story 


appeared in the Pictorial Review, was 
the choice of the judges, but Mr. Steele is 
no longer eligible for the prize. In 1921, 
another of his stories, “For They Know 
Not What They Do”, received special 
award for maintaining the highest level 
of merit for three years among Ameri- 
can short story writers. 

Mr. Steele has written various volumes: 
plays; novels, and collections of short 
stories. Among the novels are The Isles 
of the Blest, Taboo, and Meat. Collec- 
tions of his short stories appear under 
the titles, Land’s End, The Man Who 
Saw Through Heaven, and The Tower of 
Sand. A volume entitled The Terrible 
Woman contains four one-act plays, all 
successfully produced by the Province- 
town players. 

The first story which brought him into 
prominence is a story of Cape Cod—‘“A 
White Horse Winter”—published by the 
Atlantic Monthly in 1912. Others of his 
distinctive stories are “The Perfect Face”, 
“Diamond Wedding”, “Bubbles”, “Body 
of the Crime”, “Pioneers”, “Quicksilver”, 
“When Hell Froze”, “Never Anything 
That Fades”, “Sooth”, “Anglo-Saxon”, 
“What Do You Mean—Americans?” 

Unlike a great many authors who are 
given”to spasms of creation and after- 
ward to long periods of rest, he is at his 
desk almost every day in the year. Once 
a story is “got”, he finishes it carefully, 
methodically, one might say almost pain- 
fully.. His average output is less than 
six hundred words a day—four or five 
hours being the usual day’s stint. This 
is written in longhand, in ink, in a script 
that would put many etchers to shame. 
At the close of each day’s work he 
transcribes this hand-written draft on 
the typewriter. When the whole story is 
completed he revises, condenses, copies 
it himself, and takes it to the post office 
like the humblest of beginners. 

Although perhaps collegiate 
short story course in the country uses his 
stories as examples of how the thing 
should be done, Wilbur Daniel Steele in- 
sists that he has no formula. Ideas come 
—from somewhere—and he bakes 
them. In a catboat off Nantucket, he 
will pluck from somewhere a story of 
North Africa or the South Seas. In 
Africa, his mind will throw back to the 
remembered scenes on the New England 
coast. He makes no notes and is seldom 
more than one idea ahead. Each story is 
an adventure to be followed to its logical 
conclusion. 
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Footfalls 


A Story by Wilbur Daniel Steele 


HIS is not an easy story; not a road 

for tender feet or for casual feet. Let 
me warn you, it is as hard as that old 
man’s soul and as sunless as his eyes. It 
has its inception in catastrophe, and its 
end in an almost incredible act of vio- 
lence; between them it tells barely how 
one, long blind, can become also deaf 
and dumb. 

He lived in one of those old Puritan 
sea towns. This man, the blind cob- 
bler himself, was Portuguese from St. 
Michael, in the 
Western Islands, 
and his name was 
Boaz Negro. 

He was happy. 
An unquenchable 
exuberance lived in 
him. When he arose 
in the morning he 
made vast, as it 
were uncontrollable, gestures with his 
stout arms. He came into his shop sing- 
ing. His voice, strong and deep as the 
chest from which it emanated, rolled out 
through the doorway and along the 
street, and the fishermen, done with their 
morning work and lounging and smok- 
ing along the wharves, said, “Boaz is to 
work already.” Then they came up to sit 
in the shop. 

In that town a cobbler’s shop is a club. 
One sees the interior always dimly 
thronged. They sit on the benches watch- 
ing the artisan at his work for hours, and 
they talk about everything in the world. 
A cobbler is known by the company he 
keeps. Boaz Negro kept young company. 
He would have nothing to do with the old. 
On his own head the gray hairs set 
thickly. 

He had had a wife, whom he had loved. 
Fate, which had scourged him with the 
initial scourge of blindness, had seen fit 
to take his Angelina away. He had four 
sons. Three, one after another, had been 
removed, leaving only Manuel, the young- 
est. Recovering slowly, with agony, from 
each of these recurrent blows, his un- 
quenchable exuberance had lived. And 
there was another thing quite as ex- 
traordinary. He had never done anything 
but work, and that sort of thing may kill 
the flame where an abrupt catastrophe 
fails. Work in the dark. Work, work, 
work! And accompanied by privation; 
an almost miserly scale of personal 
economy. Yes, indeed, he had “skinned 
his fingers”, especially in the earlier 
years. 

How he had worked! Not alone in the 
daytime, but also sometimes, when orders 
were heavy, far into the night. It was 
strange for one, passing along that de- 


serted street at midnight, to hear issuing 
from the black shop of Boaz Negro the 
rhythmical tap-tap-tap of hammer on 
wooden peg. Nor was that sound all: no 
man in town could get far past that shop 
in his nocturnal wandering unobserved. 
No more than a dozen footfalls, and from 
the darkness Boaz’s voice rolled forth, 
fraternal, stentorian, “Good-night, An- 
tone!” “Good-night to you, Caleb Snow!” 

Now, because of this, he was what 
might be called a substantial man. He 


@_“Footfalls” is a man’s story—the story of Boaz Negro—a tale of primitive 
emotion and primitive punishment in a civilized setting @| Robert Louis Steven- 
son would have loved it “because there are no women in it to clutter up the 
plot” q In fact, in the atmosphere it creates, Stevenson himself might have 
found a curious and interesting parallel to his illustrious “Markheim” @ In 
each, the murderer meets punishment @ In each, the sound of footsteps 


brings about the dénouement. 


owned his place, his shop, opening on the 
sidewalk, and behind it the dwelling 
house with trellised galleries upstairs and 
down. 

And there was always something for 
his son, a “piece for the pocket”, a 
dollar-, five-, or even a ten-dollar bill if 
he had “got to have it”. Manuel was a 
“good boy”. Boaz not only said this; he 
felt that he was assured of it in his un- 
derstanding, to the infinite peace of his 
heart. 

It was curious that he should be igno- 
rant only of the nearest to him. Not be- 
cause he was physically blind. Be certain 
he knew more of other men’s sons than 
they or their neighbors did. His simple 
explanation of Manuel was that Manuel 
“wasn’t too stout”. To others he said 
this, and to himself. Manuel was not 
indeed too robust. How should he be 
vigorous when he never did anything to 
make him so? He never worked. Why 
should he work, when existence was pro- 
vided for, and when there was always 
that “piece for the pocket”? 

In the shop they let it go at that. The 
missteps and frailties of everyone else in 
the world were canvassed there with the 
most shameless publicity. But Boaz Negro 
was a blind man, and in a sense their host: 
Those reckless, strong, young fellows re- 
spected and loved him. It was allowed 
to stand at that. Manuel was “a good 
boy”. Which did not prevent them, by 
the way, from joining later in the gen- 
eral condemnation of that father’s laxity 
—“the ruination of the boy!” 

As a matter of fact, only one man ever 
gave Boaz the advice direct. That was 
Campbell Wood. And Wood never sat in 
that shop. In every small town there is 
one young man who is spoken of as “ris- 


ing”. As often as not he is not a native, 
but “from away”. In this town Campbell 
Wood was that man. He had come from 
another part of the State to take a place 
in the bank. He lived in the upper story 
of Boaz Negro’s house, the ground floor 
now doing for Boaz and the meager rem- 
nant of his family. 

Dealing with Wood, one had first of 
all the sense of his incorruptibility. A 
little ruthless perhaps, as if one could 
imagine him, in defense of his integrity, 
cutting off his own 
hand, cutting off the 
very stream flowing 
out from the well- 
springs of human 
kindness. He was 
by long odds the 
most eligible young 
man in town; good 
looking in a spare, 
ruddy, sandy-haired Scottish fashion; 
important, incorruptible, “rising”. But 
he took good care of his heart. One felt 
that here was the man, if ever was the 
man, who held his destiny in his own 
hand. Failing, of course, some quite 
gratuitous and unforeseeable catastrophe. 
Not that he was not human, or even in- 
capable of laughter or passion. He was, 
in a way, immensely accessible. He 
never clapped one on the shoulder; on 
the other hand, he never failed to speak. 
Not even to Boaz. 

On Boaz’s part, his attitude toward his 
lodger was curious and paradoxical. He 
did not pretend to anything less than 
reverence for the young man’s position; 
precisely on account of that position he 
was conscious toward Wood of a vague 
distrust. This was because he was an 
uneducated fellow. 

To the uneducated the idea of large 
finance is as uncomfortable as the idea 
of the law. It must be said for Boaz that, 
responsive to Wood’s unfailing civility, he 
fought against this sensation of dim and 
somehow shameful distrust. Nevertheless 
his whole parental soul was in arms that 
evening, when, returning from the bank 
and finding the shop empty of loungers, 
Wood paused a moment to propose the 
bit of advice already referred to. 

“Haven’t you ever thought of having 
Manuel learn the trade?” 

“Shoemaking,” said Boaz, “is good 
enough for a blind man.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. At least it’s better 
than doing nothing at all.” 

Boaz’s hammer was still. He sat silent, 
monumental. Outwardly. For once his 
unfailing response had failed him, 
“Manuel ain’t too stout, you know.” Per- 
haps it had become suddenly inadequate. 








He hated Wood; he despised Wood; 
more than ever before, a hundredfold 
more, quite abruptly, he distrusted Wood. 
How could a man say such things as 
Wood had said? And where Manuel 
himself might hear! 

Where Manuel had heard! Boaz’s 
other emotions—hatred and contempt 
and distrust—were overshadowed. Sit- 
ting in darkness, no sound had come to 
his ears, no footfall, no infinitesimal 
creaking of the floor-plank. Yet by some 
sixth uncanny sense of the blind he was 
aware that Manuel was standing in the 
dusk of the entry joining the shop to the 
house. 

Boaz made a Herculean effort. The 
voice came out of his throat, harsh, bit- 
ter, and loud enough to have carried ten 
times the distance to his son’s ears. 

“Manuel is a good boy!” 

“Yes—h’m—yes—I suppose so.” 

Wood shifted his weight. He seemed 
uncomfortable. 

“Well. [ll be running along, I—ugh! 
Heavens!” 

Something was happening. Boaz heard 
exclamations, breathings, the rustle of 
sleeve-cloth in large, frantic, and futile 
graspings—all without understanding. 
Immediately there was an impact on the 
floor, and with it the unmistakable clink 
of metal. Boaz even heard that the metal 
was minted, and that the coins were gold. 
He understood. A coin-sack, gripped not 
quite carefully enough for the moment 
under the other’s overcoat, had shifted, 
slipped, escaped, and fallen. 

And Manuel had heard! It was a 
dreadful moment for Boaz, dreadful in its 
native sense, as full of dread. Why? It 
was a moment of horrid revelation, ruth- 
less clarification. His son, his link with 
the departed Angelina, that “good boy” 
—Manuel, standing in the shadow of the 
entry, visible alone to the blind, had 
heard the clink of falling gold, and— 
and Boaz wished that he had not! 

Sitting as impassive and monumental 
as ever, his strong, bleached hands at 
rest on his work, round drops of sweat 
came out on Boaz’s forehead. He scarcely 
took the sense of what Wood was saying. 
Only fragments. 

“Government money, understand—for 
the breakwater workings — huge — too 
many people know here, everywhere— 
don’t trust the safe—tin safe—‘Noah’s 
Ark’—give you my word—Heavens, no!” 

It boiled down to this—the money, 
more money than was good for that anti- 
quated “Noah’s Ark” at the bank—and 
whose contemplated sojourn there over 
night was public to too many minds—in 
short, Wood was not only incorruptible; 
he was canny. To what one of those 
* minds, now, would it occur that he should 
take away that money bodily, under casual 
cover of his coat, to his own lodgings be- 
hind the cobbler-shop of Boaz Negro? 
For this one, this important night! 

He was sorry the coin-sack had slipped, 


because he did not like to have the re- 
sponsibility of secret sharer cast upon 
anyone, even upon Boaz, even by acci- 
dent. On the other hand, how tremen- 
dously fortunate that it had been Boaz 
and not another. So far as that went, 
Wood had no more anxiety now than be- 
fore. One incorruptible knows another. 

“I'd trust you, Mr. Negro” (that was 
one of the fragments which came and 
stuck in the cobbler’s brain), “as far as 
I would myself. As long as it’s only you. 
I'm just going up here and throw it 
under the bed. Qh, yes, certainly.” 

Boaz ate no supper. For the first time 
in his life food was. dry in his gullet. 
Tonight, over his untouched plate, he 
watched Manuel with the sightless eyes, 
keeping track of his every mouthful, 
word, intonation, breath. 

When they arose from the supper 
table Boaz made another Herculean ef- 
fort. 

“Manuel, you’re a good boy?” 

The formula had a quality of appeal, 
of despair, and of command. 

“Manuel, you should be short of 
money, maybe. Look, what’s this? A 
tenner? Well, there’s a piece for the 
pocket; go and enjoy yourself.” 

He would have been frightened had 
Manuel, upsetting tradition, declined the 
offering. With the morbid contrariness of 
the human imagination, the boy’s avid 
grasping gave him no comfort. 

He went out into the shop, where it 
was already dark, drew to him his last, 
his tools, mallets, cutters, pegs, leather. 
And having prepared to work, he re- 
mained idle. He found himself listen- 
ing. 

It has been observed that the large 
phenomena of sunlight and darkness were 
nothing to Boaz Negro. A busy night 
was broad day. Yet there was a differ- 
ence; he knew it with the blind man’s 
eyes, the ears. Day was a vast confusion, 
or rather a wide fabric, of sounds. Night 
was another thing. Still there were voices 
and footfalls, but rarer, emerging from 
the large, pure body of silence as definite, 
surprising, and yet familiar entities. 

Tonight there was an easterly wind, 
coming off the water and carrying the 
sound of waves. The wind made little 
difference to the ears. It nullified, from 
one direction at least, the other two 
visual processes of the blind, the sense 
of touch and the sense of smell. It blew 
away from the shop, toward the living 
house. 

Boaz found himself listening, scruti- 
nizing with an extraordinary attention, 
this immense background of sound. He 
heard footfalls. The story of that night 
was written, for him, in footfalls. He 
heard them moving about the house, the 
lower floor, prowling here, there, halting 
for long spaces, advancing, retreating 
softly on the planks. About this aimless, 
interminable perambulation there was 
something to twist the nerves. 


Boaz lifted himself from his chair. All 
his impulse called him to make a stir, 
join battle, cast in the breach the re- 
enforcement of his presence, authority, 
good will. He sank back again; his 
hands fell down. The curious impotence 
of the spectator held him. 

He heard footfalls, too, on the upper 
floor, a little fainter, borne to the inner 
rather than the outer ear, along the solid 
causeway of partitions and floor, the legs 
of his chair, the bony framework of his 
body. Very faint indeed. Sinking back 
easily into the background of the wind. 
They, too, came and went, this room, that, 
to the passage, the stair-head, and away. 

Time went by. In his darkness it 
seemed to Boaz that hours must have 
passed. He heard voices. Together with 
the footfalls, that abrupt, brief, and (in 
view of Wood’s position) astounding 
interchange of sentences made up his 
history of the night. Wood must have 
opened the door at the head of the stair; 
by the sound of his voice he would be 
standing there, peering below perhaps; 
perhaps listening. 

“What’s wrong down there?” he 
called. “Why don’t you go to bed?” 

After a moment, came Manuel’s voice, 
“Ain’t sleepy.” 

“Neither am I. Look here, do you like 
to play cards?” 

“What kind? Euchre! I like euchre 
all right. Or pitch.” 

“Well, what would you say to coming 
up and having a game of euchre then, 
Manuel? If you can’t sleep?” 

“That'd be all right.” 

The lower footfalls ascended to join 
the footfalls on the upper floor.” There 
was the sound of a door closing. 

Boaz sat still. He seemed scarcely to 
breathe, only the sweat starting from his 
brow giving him an aspect of life. He 
ought to have run, and leaped up that 
inner stair and pounded with his fists on 
that door. He seemed unable to move. 
At rare intervals feet passed on the side- 
walk outside, just at his elbow, so to say, 
and yet somehow, tonight, immeasurably 
far away. Beyond the orbit of the moon. 
He heard Rugg, the policeman, noting 
the silence of the shop, muttering, 
“Boaz is to bed tonight,” as he passed. 

Once more, after a long time, he heard 
footfalls. He heard them coming around 
the corner of the shop from the house, 
footfalls half swallowed by the wind, 
passing discreetly, without haste, retreat- 
ing, merging step by step with the huge, 
incessant background of the wind. 

Boaz’s muscles tightened all over him. 
He had the impulse to start up, to fling 
open the door, shout into the night, 
“What are you doing? Stop there! Say! 
What are you doing and where are you 
going?” 

And as before, the curious impotence 
of the spectator held him motionless. He 

(Continued on page 18) 
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LAND HO! 


CHARACTERS: 
Cap’n Davy 
Grandmar Humphries 
Miss Bella 
Miss Mattie 


SCENE: 

A room in the Humphries’ house, some- 
where in New England. Very typical are the 
mahogany pieces, the high-boy, at Right, the 
table, Center, and the quaint settle at Left. 
Through the open door, directly up Center, 
and the two windows on either side, drifts 
the faint sound of vesper chimes. It is Sun- 
day. 

The curtain arises disclosing Grandmar 
Humphries seated at left of table, enjoying 
a stereopticon trip around the world. Enter 
Miss Bella at Left, a tall angular person in 
the stages of an early spinsterhood. 


Miss Betta: Mamma! 

GranpMAR (Starting): Eh! Oh, what a 
start you give me—I didn’t know you was 
there. Going to church? , 

Miss Betta: Of course. Law! Don’t you 
never get tired lookin’ at them things? 

GranpMAR: Mercy me, no, child. Who 
would ever get tired of the Sphinx or them 
Pyrmids? The size of them an’ the way they 
was built, brick by brick—Why, come here, 
Bella, jus’ look— 

Miss Betta (Putting on her gloves): So 
you ain’t goin’ to church? 

GranpMar (Dreamily): Brick by brick— 
clear to the top. 

Miss Betta (/mpatiently): So you ain’t 
goin’ to church? ’ 

GranpMaAr: No, I reckon not today. I’m 
kind of achy an’ tired—you don’t mind, 
Bella? 

Miss Betta: If you get more out of the 
Pyramids an’ the rest of that heathen non- 
sense, that’s up to you. For my part, | prefer 
to hear the Lord’s word once a week. 

GranpMars When you live as long as I 
have, dearie, you'll find the Lord’s word ain’t 
a once-a-week occasion. You got six other 
days to think about Him, but what with your 
sweepin’ an’ bakin’, beatin’ carpets, an’ 
puttin’ up with me— 

Miss Betta: Now, Mamma, ain’t you jus’ 
awful! 

GranpMAR: There, there, jus’ a little fun, 
dearie, I wasn’t serious. 

Miss Betta: You shouldn’t talk that way, 
it ain’t fair to me an’ Mattie. 

GranpMar: Of course. Only sometimes, I 
play an awful joke on you, oh—a terrible, 
mean joke—you think I’m here, but I’m not! 

Miss Betta (Visibly appalled): Now, 
Mamma, you quit actin’ that curious way. 
You ’mind me of Mis’ Miller’s husband’s 
sister, allus talkin’ and actin’ in riddles. 

GranpMar (Brightly): Riddles, eh? That 
makes me think of China. Everything kind 
of mixed up like; little pieces of crimson, 
wee bits of gold—hundreds an’ thousands of 
em, waitin’ to be solved—waitin’ to be put 
together. Oh, it’s a gran’ place, China is. 

Miss Betta (Crisply): A heathen place, 
you mean! Full of two-headed idols, grinnin’, 
smelly people in sneaky shoes, ugh—it ain’t 
fit for a lady to think of! 

(Enter Miss Mattie, left, a gentle mouse- 
like creature, in an amazing outfit of green 
and red plaid.) 

Miss Mattie: What “ain’t fit”, Bella? 


A Play in One Act 
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Miss Betta: China ain't. 

Miss Mattie: They do say, as how right 
pretty things come from there. (Thunder.) 
Caddie Davis’s uncle sent her little boy a— 

Miss Betta: Did you shut the kitchen 
window? It’s goin’ to rain. 

Miss Mattie (Meekly): Yes, Bella. 

GranpMaR: Funny how these things stand 
out—(resuming her picture gazing). Here's 
a house in India, all shinin’ like and clean, 
with arched doors an’ a dome like a giant 
pearl. 

Miss Mattie: Are you ready for church, 
Mamma? 

GranpMarR: An’ here’s a river with bul- 
rushes growin’, like where they put Moses. 

Miss Betta: Mattie’s speakin’ to you, 
Mamma. 

Miss Mattie (With gentle patience): I 
says, are you ready for church? 

GranpMar: I'm stayin’ home. 

Miss Betta: What? 

Miss Mattie: But Mr. Simms is to preach 
today. . 

Miss Betta: You always liked him. 

GranpMar: | ain't goin’ today, Pettie. 

Miss Betta: Of course, you're goin’, 
Mattie, get her hat. 

GranpMar: Not today, Bella, I’ve made up 
my mind I ain’t goin’. I’m happier here. 

Miss Betta: But Mamma, it looks so 
queer for us to set alone Sunday after Sun- 
day and have them snoopin’ Roberts an’ the 
Smiths askin’ me, “Well, well, M’s’ Hum- 
phries ain’t here. I hope she’s not ailin’?” 

GranpMarR: The Smiths and the Roberts 
go on little journeys, Bella, from home to 
church, and back. But sittin’ here, I go all 
around the world, dearie, jus’ like we planned 
to do. 

Miss Betta: Who? 

P GranpMAR: Mean’Cap’n Davy. (Thun- 
er.) 

Miss Betta (Scornfully): Cap’n Davy! 

Miss Mattie: Oh! (Showing a sudden 
little eagerness.) You always promised me 
you'd tell me—about that time, Mamma. 

Miss Betta: That time? 

GranpMaR (Hurriedly): Oh, it ain't 
nothing, Bella, jus’ somethin’ that happened 
a long, long time ago. 

Miss Mattie: Mamma, tell me, was Cap- 
tain Davy one of your old beaux, before you 
married Papa? 


Miss Betta: Well, if you ain't senti- 
mental, settin’ here all by yourself make- 
believin’ you're travelin’ all over the world 
with an old beau that’s probably settin’ aroun’ 
the sailors’ home, wishin’ he’d a been a re- 
spectable farmer. 

Miss Mattie: Oh, Bella, don’t talk like 
that to Mamma. 

Miss BELLA: —or a greengrocer with a 
wife to cook his vittuls and rub his back. 

Miss Mattie: But Mamma would ’a’ been 
so happy if—(She looks down as she meets 
Bella’s disapproving glance.) (Heavy thun- 
der.) 

Miss Betta: There! (Jn exasperation) I 
bet you did forget that kitchen window! 
Mattie, you’re so unreliable. (She makes 
a hurried exit.) 

Miss Mattie (Crossing to mother) : I allus 
wanted you to tell me more of—him. 

GRANDMAR (Gently): Cap’n Davy? 

Miss Mattie (Bending down with little 
breathlessness): Oh, yes. 

GranpMaR (Reaching up and framing 
Mattie’s face): Little daughter, if I could 
only tell you. If I could only make you un- 
derstand how much pleasure I get a sittin’ 
here an’ dreamin’ my dreams that might have 
been. 

Miss Mattie: That’s all right, Mamma. 

GRANDMAR: Mattie, don’t let your sister 
stand in the way. If ever should come a 
man, Pettie, if ever should come a kind man, 
with gentleness about him—I want that you 
should go with him—yes, even to the far ends 
of the earth. 

Miss Mattie (Shyly): Yesterday Mr. 
Bailey says to me, he says—(She is overcome 
with her own boldness.) 

GranpMar: What did he say, Pettie? 

Miss Mattie: He says—says, “Why, Mat- 
tie, how well you're lookin’.” 

GranpMar: I might not be here, but I 
think I'll know all about it. 

Miss Mattie (Eagerly): An’ he held the 
door of the church open for me last Sunday. 

GranpMar: Did he, my darling? 

GranpMar (Suddenly clinging to Mattie) : 
Mattie, precious, I’m glad I got you—I’m 
glad I got you. Even if I shouldn’t allus be 
with you, you'll sorta feel me—won’t you, 
dearie? 

Miss Mattie: Oh, don’t talk like that, 
Mamma. It kind o’ catches me here. (She 
puts her hand on her throat quickly, and 
turns as Bella enters.) 

Miss Betta (Entering right): Well, we 
got to start; it’s late now all on account of 
Mamma’s stubbornness. I never seen any- 
body like you, Mattie. 

Miss Mattie (Quite flurried): Who—me 
—why? 

Miss Betta: Wearin’ your silk plaid when 
you see it’s goin’ to rain. (Rain.) (At win- 
dow). There! It’s sprinklin’ now, an’ it’s too 
late to change. 

Miss Mattie (Very near tears): I’m 
sorry—it was foolish of me—I didn’t think— 

GranpoMarR: You look real pretty, Mattie. 
(Kisses her softly.) You look real young. 

Miss Betta: Here, take your own um- 
brella. 

“Miss Mattie: Thank you, Bella. 

GranpMar: If you wouldn’t frizz your 
hair so, Mattie—(There is a distant sound of 
thunder.) 

Miss Betta (Maliciously triumphant): 
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There, didn’t I tell you? We're in for a 
real ’un. 

Miss Mattie: You won't worry, will you, 
Mamma? 

GranpMar: No, dearie. 

Miss Betta: Law, you haven't taken out 
the bastin’ in your skirt, Mat. Holt still— 
ain’t you a sight; turn around an’ leave me 
pull ’em out. There! (Crosses to windows 
and closes them.) Nothin’s goin’ to hurt you, 
Mamma, so don’t go rushin’ over to Nellie 
Byron’s if it storms; the spiteful thing. 
Come on, Mattie, an’ quit talkin’. 

Miss Mattie: I wasn’t sayin’ anything. 

GranpMar: Got your rubbers, Bella? 

Miss Betta (At door): Don’t look up 
when you go out, Mat, Mr. Bailey’s standin’ 
on his front porch—the bold old heathen. 

Miss Mattie (Suddenly alert): Good-bye, 
Mamma—don’t worry. 

GranpMAR (Following Mattie to door): 
Good-bye, girls, your skirt looks gran’, Mat- 
tie; it swings real pretty in the back; take 
care! The gate’ll tear it. Good-bye, children, 
good-bye, my darlings. (Thunder.) 

(For a minute she stands in the open 
doorway, watching the rain increase in vol- 
ume. Then slowly she closes the door, and 
returns to the table eagerly choosing a pic- 
ture and fitting it into the stereopticon, hum- 
ming as she does so. Rumblings of thunder 
fail to disturb her, so enthralled is she with 
the wonders of foreign lands. It is only when 
it darkens perceptibly that Grandmar realizes 
the violence of the storm; quickly, she finds 
matches on the table and lights the lamp 
thereon. At first, the little glow it sends forth 
is not sufficient to disclose properly the fig- 
ure seated at right of table, a figure of a 
man wearing the quaint pea-jacket of an 
early period, and a “devil-may-care” cap on 
the side of his head.) ' 

GranpMAR (Seating herself at left of table 
and gazing across at this strange apparition) : 
Who are you? (The answer is a rollicking 
chantey.) 

Open the hatches 

An’ scuttle aft; 

Land Ho! mates— 

We're a mile an’ a half— 

From the silver sand 

An’ a snake-green bar, 

An’ th’ wavin’ palms 

Where th’ ladies are! 
Land Ho! 


GranpMAR: Lord-a-mercy, are my poor 
eyes playing me tricks, or is it—can it be, 
Davy? 

Cap’n Davy: The same, ma’am. 

GranpMar: Oh, Davy, Davy, you’ve come 
back from the dead! 

Cap’n Davy: Lor’ bless you, I haven't 
either, what with water that laughs all day, 
waves like dancin’ arms, seaweed like my 
love’s tresses; coral as matchless as my dear’s 
lips—I would say I’ve come back from the 
livin’, ma’am, an’ livin’ gay! 

GranpMAR: You're young an’ beautiful. 

Cap’n Davy: An’ so are you, my darlin’— 

GranpMAR: But—but my hair, Davy? 

Car’n Davy: Silver, you mean? So’s the 
path the moon makes across waters. 

GranpMAR: An’ my cheeks— 

Cap’n Davy: Pale? Aye, so’s the Lorelei’s 
face like a white flower against the night. 

GranpMar: I’m old, Davy; you’ve come 
too late. 

Cap’n Davy: There, there, my lady sweet; 
so is the sea as old as Heaven, an’ yet there 
ain’t nothin’ as young an’ new as it is, an’ 
playful. 

GranpMaR: I waited so long for you, 
Davy. I put my blue bonnet I was to be mar- 
ried in, away in the big chest with the little 
bag you brought me from India; an’ I waited 
some more. 


Car’n Davy: Poor Hungry Heart! 

GRANDMAR: An’ my stern Papa—it was 
all his fault, he seemed right happy you was 
drowned. He picked out Mr. Humphries— 
he was church-going an’ pious an’ good. 

Capr’n Davy: Shatter my timbers, did he 
get you? 

GranpMarR: Yes, Davy. 

Cap’n Davy: An’ you wore your blue bon- 
net for him, an’ you told him you loved him? 

GranpMAR: My heart was down in the 
sea, Davy, love. 

Cap’n Davy: Heart’s dearest! 

GranpMaR (Pitifully): How could he 
know, the great, grave creature, that the real 
me went skippin’ down to the beach when 
the rest of me was cookin’ his dinner? 

Cap’n Davy: There, my dearie, don’t cry. 

GranpMarR: If you had only waited that 
day; if you had only stayed. There was a 
red sun settin’, remember, an’ all the water 
was still, as still. The curtains in my win- 
dows hung limp like, an’ all the sails in the 
harbor were ghosts, beggin’ for a breeze. 
An’ then when the night come down, when 
the red had left the sky an’ water, why, 
sompin’ more than a breeze bellowed the 
sails, flapped the curtains, an’ swept a fear 
into the heart of me— 

Cap’n Davy: Aye, *twas a mad wind an’ 
strong, that carried the Amanda B out of 
the harbor. An’ if I hadn’t been thinkin’ of 
you, instead of the shoals— 

GranpMArR: Davy! 

Cap’n Davy: If my mind hadn’t been on 
“this an’ that”—the way my little love smiled, 
the way my pretty bird looked at me; my 
Beloved’s blue bonnet, the bow under her chin. 
(Rises, there is an eerie sound of a ship’s 
bell tolling.) What a little foolin’ silly thing 
the sea is, aside of a blue bonnet. 

GranpMar: If Bella or Mattie ever thought 
I was that vain. Bella is right thrifty, but 
my Mattie—(tenderly)—my Mattie— 

Capr’n Davy: Stand up, my little Sweet, 
stand up tall an’ slim like you used to. (She 
rises.) There! Ah, what a bonny little thing 
you are. Did you know as how I have come 
to fetch you? (Bell again.) 

GranpMAR: Me—Davy? 

Cap’n Davy: Aye, who else? 

GranpMAR: But I ain’t stylish any more. 

Capr’n Davy: You’re my nevvy, an’ I’ve 
come to fetch you away. (Bell stops.) 

GranpMarR: But, Bella, an’ Mattie, my 
little sad thing—what will Mattie do with- 
out me? 

Cap’n Davy: Listen. (The ship’s bell 
again.) Shinin’ like a bird, the Amanda B 
is waitin’ for us. 

GranpMar: I don’t think Bella an’ Mat- 
tie— 

Capr’n Davy: You want to go with me? 

GranpMAR: Where to, Davy? 

Car’n Davy: To Chiny, where the Em- 
press’ Palace is white an’ made of porce- 
lain. (Together they move to the window at 
left of door where Grandmar sinks happily 
into a big chair.) To Tokio where the Geishas 
dance, an’ cherry blossoms rain. 





GRANDMAR: Yes, oh, yes. 

Cap’n Davy: To Bombay, where the world 
is burnin’ gold, and the moon hangs like a 
red lantern in the sky. 

GranpMar: Oh, Davy, Davy, after all the 
years of drudgery— 

Cap’n Davy: To Paris— 

GranpMar: After all the tears shed in the 
nights, the long nights. 

Cap’n Davy: To Genoa, to Florence— 

GranpMAR: Never, never, Davy love, the 
sands have almost run out. 

Cap’n Davy: To an unknown land, my 
darlin’, where we'll allus be together. 

GranpMAR: Egypt? 

Car’n Davy: Further, my Sweet, further. 

GranpMaAR: There’s a song of the sea, 
Davy, my love, that you was singin’—(Bell.) 
(Cap'n Davy singing in a voice that grows 
strangely faint at the end of the song.) 

Rest, my hearties, 

Our trip is o’er. 

Land Ho! Mates, 
We're nearin’ shore. 
Blow, ye breezes, 

And dash, ye foam, 
My love’s a’waitin’ 

To welcome me home! 


Land Ho! 


(Outside the rain has ceased. A little rib- 
bon of sunlight flutters in, but strangely it 
fails to reveal another person beside Grand- 
mar. With her cheek pressed against the 
chair wing, she murmurs faintly.) 

GranpMAR: Oh, my Laddie, my Davy, 
life is not in vain—it’s jus’ a’ gettin’ ready 
for to set sail. 

(Grandmar is sleeping when Bella and 
Mattie enter a few seconds later.) 

Miss Betia (Shaking her umbrella) : Why, 
the lamp’s Lurnin’. 

Miss Mattie: So it is. (She stops sud- 
denly.) 

Miss Betta: What’s the matter? 

Miss Mattie: Ssh—it’s Mamma—she’s 
asleep. 

Miss Betta (In harsh whisper): It’s a 
good thing we stopped in at Lizzie Grover’s 
instead of goin’ to church. Look at your 
skirt, Mat, it’s ruined. 

Miss Mattie: Ssh—Don’t wake her, Bella. 

Miss Betta: Well, I’m goin’ to take off 
this dress—it’ll never be the same again. 
(Bella walks toward left, and does not pause 
at the joyous ringing of a ship’s bell.) 

Miss Martie: Listen, do you hear? 

Miss Betta (At left): Hear what? 

Miss Mattie: The bell—listen! 

Miss Betta: I don’t hear a thing—an’ 
neither do you. (She exits with a flourish.) 

Miss Mattie: Yes—I’m sure— 

(With a tenderness born of deep love, 
Mattie bends over the quiet figure in the 
chair. The realization that something pre- 
cious has gone from her slowly penetrates her 
mind. With a little moan she turns toward 
the door at left as though to cry out her 
tragic discovery, but stops suddenly at hear- 
ing the ship’s bell. Transfixed, she stands, 
sttuggling with the grief that threatens to 
destroy reason, and a sort of fierce joy over 
something she is beginning to understand. 
When Bella comes to the doorway, left, she is 
silenced by the sight which confronts her. 
Something in her sister’s face awes her. She 
starts forward as the truth dawns, but is 
silenced by her sister.) 

Miss Mattie (Terribly): Listen—don’t 
you understand it all—can’t you hear it? 
They—they’re putting out to sea! Listen— 

(From without drifts the ship’s bell, and 
mingled with it a phantom tune, a sort of 
chantey ghost, which rises and bubbles up 
in little waves of music, till distance softens 
it, and it is gone.) 
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was unthinkable as a vocation; while his 
preaching to Negroes, to those of any 
creed, praying in barrooms or ball- 
rooms, and his taste for cheerful vaga- 
bondage exasperated gentlemen of the 
cloth. But he cared little for wagging 
tongues in aristocratic drawing-rooms or 
tempests in ecclesiastical teapots. 


With quill pen and ink pot fastened to 
his coat lapel, he traveled for three dec- 
ades between Philadelphia and Savannah. 
Most of the time he drove in a queer 
contraption with a body suspended from 
leather straps for springs, which swayed 
ceaselessly and often painfully as it jolted 
over the fearful roads. His journeys af- 
forded the Parson opportunity of in- 
dulging his hobby of collecting anecdotes 
of noted people and events, especially of 
George Washington; and his marriage in 
July, 1795, to Fanny, daughter of Colonel 
Jesse Ewell of Belle Air, Prince William 
County, Virginia, afforded another rich 
source of information. She was related 
to Washington on his mother’s side; the 
General visited her father on his honey- 
moon, while his friend and physician, Dr. 
Craik, married her Aunt Marianne Ewell. 
Later Weems bought Belle Air, and he 
is buried in the family plot on the estate. 


One of the Huguenots whom Parson 
Weems befriended painted his portrait, 
while another is said to have given his 
benefactor a treasured violin, which the 
Parson carried on his travels. His musical 
talent and his genius as a story-teller as- 
sured him a warm welcome not only at 
the great houses, but also among the “hill- 
billies” from over the edge of nowhere. 
Though determined to save souls as well 
as sell books, he did not consider that a 
little fun in this world jeopardized one’s 
chances in the next. Long before his 
death in 1825 at Beaufort, South Caro- 
lina, he was the most beloved writer of 
his time. 

After Weems’ literary debut in 1792, 
his varied output included many pam- 
phlets. Of those aimed at the different 
vices, “God’s Revenge Against Gam- 
bling” has perhaps the most refined 
style; for, that being a special weakness 
of the upper classes, the subject was 
treated in a manner to appeal to them. 
On the contrary, “The Drunkard’s Look- 
ing-Glass”, written in the coarsest of Eng- 
lish, was full of slang expressions. 

His “Patriotic Address”, delivered be- 
fore the Legislatures of several States 
was enthusiastically received; while “The 
Philanthropist”, published in 1799, at- 
tempted to restore peace between the 
“Adamsites” and “Jeffersonians”. Wash- 
ington heartily endorsed it, adding, how- 
ever, that though the object was most 
commendable, he doubted its success 
“owing to the raging of human passions”. 
“Hymen’s Recruiting Sergeant”, written 
in the Parson’s lighter moments, is a 
humorous demand to all “singles” of both 
sexes to “Marry and raise up soldiers, 





might and main; Then laugh, you may, 
at England, France, and Spain.” 

A life of Penn and one of Franklin 
were practically the last works of his 
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Frontispiece from Weems’ pamphlet, “God’s 
Revenge Against Gambling” 


versatile pen, neither achieving the great 
popularity of The Life of General Fran- 
cis Marion, of which the Parson made a 
“military romance” that delighted thou- 
sands. But the climax of all his literary 
successes was A History of the Life and 
Death, Virtues, and Exploits of General 
George Washington. 

This appeared in pamphlet form soon 
after its original delivery as a memorial 
address, February 22, 1800. Then, like 
Topsy, it “jes’ growed” with succeeding 
editions until in 1811 it was the com- 
pleted History, perhaps the first book 
written in America for the young. 

Of the anecdotes that enliven so many 
pages of the sprightly narrative, the 
hatchet story stands of course preémi- 
nent. Weems declared that it was told to 
him as well as others by an “aged lady”, 
a relative of Washington’s. At any rate 
here is the Weems version: When George 
was about six years old he received a 
hatchet, which he tested on a young 
cherry tree with disastrous result. Father, 
pretty angry, questioned the culprit, who 
said: “I can’t tell a lie, Pa: you know 
I can’t tell a lie. I did cut it with my 
hatchet.” To which “Pa” delightedly ex- 
claimed: “Run to my arms, you dearest 
boy. Glad am I, George, that you killed 
my tree; for you have paid me a thou- 
sandfold.” 

Regardless of the origin of the cherry 
tree story, it will ever be for us a treas- 
ured legend of the past. For the idiosyn- 








crasies and strange contradictions of the 
man, who, loving all things American, did 
so much for our folk-lore, we have a pe- 
culiar tolerance. Preacher, teacher, doc- 
tor, philanthropist, author, orator, ped- 
dler, patriot, to his unfailing understand- 
ing of the human heart was added the 
priceless gift of a sense of humor. 
Perhaps even now around a corner of 
Eternity, he is chuckling over the possi- 
bility that he may be admitted to the 
Hall of Fame. One can imagine the lively 
old gentleman saying to his illustrious 
contemporary as he nimbly mounts his 
pedestal: “Well, General, you’re down- 
right surprised to see me, I make no 
doubt, but at that, your feelings aren’t 
a patch on mine—though I do hope some 
of my old Bishops will see where I’ve 
wound up. It'll give them something to 
talk about till Gabriel blows his trump.” 





February 
Anniversaries 











Tuesday, February 2 
Wiuram Rose Benet born, 1886 


The fire of poetry burns brilliantly in this 
fine American poet, who was born at Fort 
Hamilton, in New York Harbor; who was 
educated at Yale, and who has worked for 
many years as an editor and freelance writer. 
Benét’s poetry swarms with fresh imagery 
and strange fancies, and his verse moves with 
a speed and verve equaled by few modern 
poets. Best known of his poems are The 
Falconer of God and The Horse Thief. 


Wednesday, February 3 
Sioney Lanier born, 1842 


Music and poetry have always been closely 
allied, but Lanier. greatest of Southern poets 
since Poe, tried to bring about a lasting mar- 
riage between them. Himself a skilled musi- 
cian, he interpreted the technique of poetry 
in terms of music, and brought into his verse 
an intricate melody and harmony such as 
complicated symphonies might exhibit. Often 
his poems are subtle and difficult beyond the 
taste of the majority, but in other poems, 
such as The Stirrup Cup, Tampa Robins, and 
The Song of the Chattahoochee, he wrote in 
a way that all understand and love. 


Monday, February 8 

Grorce Crabbe died, 1832 

The centenary of the death of Crabbe (who 
began his extraordinarily prolonged career 
in 1754) finds his fame small but solidly 
established. To some he is less a poet than 
a forerunner of the realistic novelists of the 
nineteenth century. Mainly Crabbe took the 
subjects for his story poems from the life of 
the lower and middle classes, deliberately 
avoiding poetic embellishments. He said: 

I paint the cot 

As truth will paint it, and as bards will not. 
The dark and the gloomy in these tales are 
occasionally illumined with flashes of humor. 


Tuesday, February 9 
Amy LoweLL, 1874 
With all the pride of birth that rose out 
of the consciousness that she belonged to 
one of America’s leading families, and with 
great personal gifts of intellect, Miss Lowell 
determined to conquer poetry, and set about 


(Continued on page 17) 
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The Prelude to Civil War 






Some Personal Memories of “Bleeding Kansas” in Lincoln's Time 


EN George 
_ Washington 
was dying, my 
grandfather — a 
small boy in Ver- 
mont—was listen- 
ing to the sorrow- 
ful tolling of the 
bells. The span 
of his life bridged 
the space between 
the life of Wash- 
ington, the “Father 
of His Country” 
and Lincoln, the 
““Emancipator”. 
He was an old 
man in Kansas 
when an assassin’s 
bullet ended the 
life of Lincoln. 

It always made 
Washington seem 
so much nearer to 
me because my 
grandfather, whose life overlapped mine 
by twenty years, remembered the tolling 
of the bells. It may make Lincoln seem 
more like a real person to you and not 
merely a character in history, if I recall 
some memories of the times in which he 
lived. 

The years of Abraham Lincoln’s life 
were spent in the turmoil of conflict be- 
tween the pro-slavery and the anti-slavery 
factions in our country, a conflict which 
brought deep lines of sadness into the 
face of our beloved Lincoln and event- 
ually resulted in his tragic death. 

When the territory of Kansas was 
thrown open for settlement, the “Free 
Soilers”, as the anti-slavery people were 
called, were determined that it should 
not become a slave State, for if it did, 
the institution of slavery would probably 
take possession of all the new territories 
to the west, even as far as the Pacific 
Ocean. There was, therefore, great 
excitement when Congress decreed that 
the people who settled in Kansas should 
decide by vote whether it would be a free 
or a slave State. In the North, parties 
of free-state emigrants were organized to 
go out and make homes in Kansas. In 
the South, “Blue Lodges” were formed 
to arm and equip companies of men, in 
order to drive out the Free Soilers from 
the territory, and to prevent them from 
coming in. These Blue Lodges attracted 
to themselves the lawless men who always 
flock to the frontier, plainsmen from the 
West, soldiers returning from the Mexi- 
can War, and adventurers drifting back 
from the gold fields of California. 


House, Newark, New 
Jersey 


Seated Lincoln statue by 
Gutzon Borglum, in front 
of Essex County Court 
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Missouri, whose sympathies were 
about equally divided between the North 
and the South, had miles of woods on the 
western border which made good hiding 
places for these outlaws. She had always 
considered Kansas territory, inhabited 
by wild Indians and buffalo, as a kind 
of back yard of her own. Naturally its 
settlement as a free State into which 
slave property could escape over night 
was resented. It was a barrier to the 
extension of slavery into the western 
territories. : 

When we came up the Missouri River 
in 1855, we had advance notice of the 
troubles that awaited us in Kansas ter- 
ritory. My father was bringing his fam- 
ily into the territory in one of the first 
Free State parties. There were rough 
pro-slavery men on the boat who were 
continually boasting with loud-voiced 
profanity of the terrible fate they would 
deal out to any Free Soilers who dared 
to settle in Kansas. 

Our destination was in that disputed 
territory. About forty miles west of 
Kansas City we found the collection of 
sod huts and tents which had been 
named Lawrence. My father had been 
out the previous year and built us a tem- 
porary home. He had cut down a tree, 
sawed it into short lengths and split it 
into shakes (like large shingles), with 
which he had built a primitive house. 

We children—four of us—had been 
exposed to measles on the boat, which 
developed as soon as we reached our 
destination. The cracks and crevices in 
the green timber of our house admitted 


the chilly breezes 
of early spring, so 
that we all had 
colds which re- 
sulted in serious 
illness. I can re- 
member how good 
a baked potato 
tasted when I was 
recovering. I 
wanted another, 
but there were no 
more. The Border 
Rufians were 
watching the Kan- 
sas line to see that 
no food could get 
by, and there had 
not been time to 
raise crops in the 
territory. That 
first winter the 
cold was terrific. 
In our flimsy un- 
plastered houses, 
with nothing but green wood to burn, 
there was a great deal of suffering. Water 
sometimes froze underneath or even on 
top of heating stoves. One advantage 
from this extreme cold was that it kept 
our enemies away from us. Nevertheless 
we welcomed the mild days and the 
warm sunshine of the springtime as never 
before, though they would bring a fresh 
invasion of our enemies. 

The food question was a serious one. 
We children hunted eagerly for wild 
strawberries and blackberries in their 
season. Even the sour wild grapes and 
bitter plums were not passed by. Father 
brought in an occasional prairie chicken 
or rabbit, but dared not often waste 
precious ammunition for that purpose. 

When the season for green corn came 
around, it was our principal article of 
diet. Father drove nail holes in a piece 
of tin fastened to the side of the house, 
and on this he grated the green corn. 
When it ripened, he ground it into meal 
in a small hand mill. Most of all we 
missed the wheat flour, for it was not 
often that a supply could be smuggled 
across the border. I remember some 
biscuit which a neighbor who had 
hoarded a little flour, sent in to us, as 
one of the most delicious treats I have 
ever enjoyed. “Boys,” said the captain 
of militia to his company, “we must whip 
these infernal scoundrels, but it is hard 
to do it on a diet of green corn, for that 
is all we have to eat.” - 

The Border Ruffians had built forts on 
three sides of the town as their head- 
quarters. From them came the despera- 
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does who shot Free State men from the 
roadside or called them to the door after 
nightfall and met them with rifle bullets. 
My father often came in at night saying 
“the flag is flying on Blue Mound to 
warn us of an attack from the Border 
Ruffians. I must leave you alone while 
I stand guard.” 


How lonely and unprotected we felt 
after father had left us! Mother would 
put us to bed without undressing, telling 
us to jump through the open window and 
run into a near-by corn field if the house 
was attacked. These pioneer Free Soilers 
had to stand guard and serve in the 
militia to protect their homes, instead of 
plowing the land and cultivating the 
crops which were needed to provide food 
for their families. 


Often our enemies would choose the 
Sabbath Day for an attack. When 
everything seemed peaceful a boy would 
go around ringing a bell to call the chil- 
dren to Sunday School. When we had 
church services, the men would carry 
pistols or rifles with them instead of 
Bibles and hymn books. We prized Sun- 
day services all the more because they 
were so often interrupted. 

The hardest part of our troubles was 


that the Government at Washington 
sympathized with our enemies. Our 
rulers hoped that Kansas would become 
a slave State. Governors appointed for 
the territory treated the Free Soilers as 
rebels and outcasts, and they were dis- 
missed if a different sentiment was 
shown. 


When the first election was called, the 
Border Ruffians flocked over the border 
to the polls and elected a legislature to 
suit themselves. One of the laws enacted 
was that “anyone who wrote or spoke 
against slavery should be arrested and 
imprisoned.” Under this infamous law 
many prominent men spent months in 
prison. 

Grown bolder on account of the policy 
of non-resistance adopted by most of the 
Free State leaders, a mob of Border 
Ruffians in the name of law and order 
entered Lawrence with a sheriff’s writ, 
and proceeded to destroy the printing 
press as a rebel institution, to burn the 
Free State Hotel as a gathering place 
for treasonable activities, and to commit 
other acts of violence. These outrages 
were for the purpose of driving the Free 
Soil men from Kansas or bringing them 
into conflict with United States authority 


THE MASTER 


so they could be branded as rebels and 
traitors. 

The country was aroused to such in- 
dignation by this last outrage that Wash- 
ington officials became alarmed for the 
result in the approaching election. The 
next governor promised to give an ad- 
ministration of justice and fair treatment. 
We hoped the days of warfare were 
ended. Alas! the troubles in Kansas 
were only the prelude to the horrors of 
Civil War. The blaze lighted on the 
Kansas prairie became a_ nation-wide 
conflagration, which cost the lives of 
thousands of brave men. 

Linéoln was intensely interested in the 
Kansas conflict between the pro-slavery 
and anti-slavery factions. Indeed his 
most eloquent speeches—the ones that 
perhaps won him the Presidency—were 
on “The Wrongs of Kansas”. In a speech 
in 1856 he expressed the sentiment of 
Free Soil men in these stirring words: 

“Within the memory of men now present 
the leading statesmen of Virginia could make 
red-hot abolitionist speeches. Now even in 
Free Kansas it is a crime to declare that it is 
a Free Kansas. The very sentiments that I 
and others have just uttered would entitle 
each of us to the ignominy and seclusion of a 


dungeon. We must highly resolve that Kansas 
shall be free!” 


In Memory of Abraham Lincoln 
By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


A flying word from here and there 

Had sown the name at which we 
sneered, 

But soon the name was everywhere, 

To be reviled and then revered: 

A presence to be loved and feared, 

We cannot hide it, or deny 

That we, the gentlemen who jeered 

May be forgotten by and by. 


He came when days were perilous 
And hearts of men were sore beguiled; 
And having made his note of us, 

He pondered and was reconciled. 
Was ever master yet so mild 

As he, and so untameable? 

We doubted, even when he smiled, 
Not knowing what he knew so well. 


He knew that undeceiving fate 

Would shame us whom he served un- 
sought; 

He knew that he must wince and wait— 

The jest of those for whom he fought; 

He knew devoutly what he thought 

Of us and of our ridicule; 


He knew that we must all be taught 
Like little children in a school. 


We gave a glamour to the task 

That he encountered and saw through, 

But little of us did he ask, 

And little did we ever do. 

And what appears if we review 

The season when we railed and 
chaffed? 

It is the face of one who knew 

That we were learning while we 


laughed. 


The face that in our vision feels 
Again the venom that we flung, 
Transfigured to the world reveals 
The vigilance to which we clung. 
Shrewd, hallowed, harassed, 
among 

The mysteries that are untold, 
The face we see was never young, 
Nor could it ever have been old. 


and 


For he to whom we have applied 
Our shopman’s test of age and worth, 


Was elemental when he died, 

As he was ancient at his birth: 

The saddest among kings of earth, 
Bowed with a galling crown, this man 
Met rancor with a cryptic mirth, 
Laconic—and Olympian. 


The love, the grandeur, and the fame 

Are bounded by the world alone; 

The calm, the smouldering, and the 
flame 

Of awful patience were his own; 

With him they are forever flown 

Past all our fond self-shadowings, 

Wherewith we cumber the Unknown 

As with inept Icarian wings. 


For we were not as other men: 
*Twas ours to soar and his to see. 
But we shall come down pleasantly; 
Nor shall we longer disagree 

On what it is to be sublime, 

But flourish in our perigee 

And have one Titan at a time. 


(Reprinted from The Town Down the 
River, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Copy- 
right, 1910, by permission of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 
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Outward and Visible Sign 


“Navajo Blanket Weaver”, by Carl Curtis 
Goodner in Kaleidoscope, of Dallas, Texas. 


Wrinkled and old and brown—the weaver sits 
Day after day before her crude, old loom, 
And with her patient hands and patient heart 
Fashions a rug of matchless artistry. 

Her eyes glow with new fires as memory stirs 
The smouldering embers of a vanished youth, 
And in the warp and woof of purest wool 

She weaves the long dead loves of yesterday. 


Here is the crimson flood of passion’s flower, 
And there the somber gray when love is done; 
The black of utter grief in that dread hour 
When from our clasp the hands fall, one by one. 
A sob breaks from the throat of her who weaves 
This picture-pattern of the vanished years, 
For poignant is the pain of heart that grieves 
In silence, and of eyes that know no tears. 


Subtly the colors blend, as thread by thread 

Is woven in its warp of time and place 

Until the cycle of the weaver’s dream 

Has reached its ending with the close of day, 
The night wind whispers through the fading light. 
And shakes the flowing skein of silver hair 

Upon the bended head where falls a ray 

Of golden sunshine—and the work is done. 


The head droops low—the hands have listless grown, 
Behind the purple hills the last rose light 

Of day steals out on noiseless feet—a moan 
Breaks from the silent weaver on the night. 

The long, dark hours grow chill; the rose-tint dawn 
Creeps o’er the desert’s rim, and then the sun 

Touches the form of her, now cold and drawn 
Whose thread of life hangs on the loom, full spun. 


Suggestions: Note the rhythm of this poem. 

hat peculiarity do you notice with regard 
to the rhyme? What is the effect of this? 
Interpret the poet’s thought. Is the poem 
merely a description of an Indian weaver? 
What effect of color do you note? What fig- 
urative language? 


Swift Review of the January Magazines 
ScRIBNER’S 


That there is little possibility—short of un- 
foreseen caprices of divine or human nature 
—that Herbert Hoover will be reélected as 
President of the United States, is the theme 
of this article. The point is supported by 
the evidence of Mr. Hoover's loss of prestige, 
not only among the doubtful voters, but also 
in his own Republican party. (“Hoover Can 
Not Be Elected”, by Elliott Thurston.) 


Forum 


If the Republican chance of administering 
the executive offices of the Nation for the 
next four years is so slight, the big question 
before the Nation is: “Whom should the 
Democrats nominate?” One of the out- 
standing candidates, Owen D. Young, tact- 
ful and able negotiator in the field of national 
and international service, generous citizen of 
Vanhornesville, New York, as well as of the 
United States, is presented here. (“Owen D. 
Young”, by Jonathan Mitchell.) 


ATLANTIC MoNnTHLY 


As an eminent historian, James Truslow 
Adams has become certain of nothing in 
human history except that “life goes on and 
on, and institutions forever change.” In the 
light of this, he gives his estimate of the 
possibility of a change from the democracy 
which developed after the era of Jackson. 
This change, he believes, will be motivated 
by three factors: the failure of modern edu- 
cation to fit the masses to govern wisely, the 
disappearance of the old representative form 
of government and the rise of pressure 
groups, the development of bribery into a 
business of mass production. (“Shadow of 
the Man on Horseback”, by James Truslow 
Adams.) 


TRAVEL 

To one who thinks of all archxological re- 
mains in the terms of ancient Egypt and 
Tutankhamen, there comes with a shock the 
information that some of the best of these 
are in the United States—particularly in 
Ohio. Mr. Martin tells of the mounds of 
these almost mythical former Ohioans in this 
article, which establishes their industry and 
intelligence. (“The Prehistoric Mound 
Builders of Ohio”, by C. P. Martin.) 


ScrentTiFIc AMERICAN 


Those who question the motives of scien- 
tists in devoting their lives to long hours in 
laboratories will find an enlightening answer 
in this article, for the author holds that 
science is more than test-tubes and electrons: 
“It is a discerning approach to the problem 
of living satisfyingly in an environment of 
materials, men, and events that do not of 
themselves readily conform to our desires.” 
(“What Science Really Is”, by Arthur H. 
Compton.) 


THEATRE Arts MONTHLY 


Scarcely anyone who has read the Old 
Testament has failed to have his imagination 
fired by the story of Jael and Sisera. Frag- 
mentary, tantalizing, it has offered the drama- 
tist, the story writer, the poet, the possibility 
of free character development within a de- 
fined plot. Edwin Arlington Robinson has 
left the story in its original Near Eastern 
setting, and has told the gruesome tale, with 
full characterization, most satisfactorily. 
(“Sisera”, by Edwin Arlington Robinson.) 


Saturpay Eventnc Post for Jan. 16 

There must be magic in a newspaper 
office; there must be magic in newspaper 
work. Otherwise the number of stories with 
the newspaper reporter as the central figure 
would pall. “Accolade”, in spite of the fact 
that the plot is built on time-worn materials 
—an unsolved murder mystery, a young re- 
porter eager to make his mark, a political 
scandal—is vital, fresh, and entertaining. 
(“Accolade”, by Bernard de Voto.) 


Tue Gotpen Boox 


In celebration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Lewis Carroll, author 
of the immortal Alice, several of his many 
delightful letters to his circle of young 
friends are reprinted. In each line is re- 
vealed their author’s engaging gift for non- 
sense and whimsy, and the fun that the let- 
ters only hint at runs full measure and 
bubbling over in “The Hunting of the 
Snark”! (“Lewis Carroll’s Nonsense Letters 
and the ‘Hunting of the Snark’.”) 


Many Mansions 


“Felipa and Christopher Discover America”, 
by Henderson Daingerfield Norman, in the 
Atlantic Monthly for February. 


Felipa and Christopher, Southerners of the 
old tradition, lived, after their marriage, first 
in a mining town in the Cumberland Moun- 
tains; they next put down stakes in Ten- 
nessee; thereafter they lived, in turn, in 
Middle Western town and far Western city. 
They experienced at first hand a cross-section 
of American life. How they take their bear- 
ings in each new territory, the amusing and 
instructive aspects of each adventure, their 
reactions to each fresh demand for adjust- 
ment throw an interesting light on the United 
States as it is today. 

Suggestions: Read this article carefully. 
List for each locality the dominating ideas, 
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manners, and customs. What problem does 
each environment offer to Felipa? To Chris- 
topher? Take an objective view of your com- 
munity. How would it appear to a friendly 
stranger? 


Fairy Tales of Natureland 


“The Hans Christian Andersen of the Paint 
Brush”, by Dorothy Pletcher in Nature 
Magazine for February. 

Baron Ernst von Maydell bears the title 
proudly that links him with the beloved teller 
of tales, Hans Christian Andersen. His 
“Motifs Aquarelles”, really fairy tales of 
Natureland, whimsical depictions of the 
family life of insects and flowers and the 
quaint Lilliputian people who live with them, 
have attracted world-wide attention. Art gal- 
leries everywhere are clamoring to exhibit 
these lovely water colors. 

To record the exciting life of the little 
bugs, butterflies, and flowers in his garden, 
the artist uses paint brushes—the largest of 
which is composed of six hairs, and the small- 
est of one hair! Humor, laughter, fancy are 
qualities that meet in his water color 
sketches of fairyland. 

Suggestions: Secure if possible copies of 
Baron von Maydell’s work. Why is he called 
the Hans Christian Andersen of the paint 
brush? Explain to someone who has not 
read this sketch his special field, his fitness, 
his methods of work. 


The Blind Goddess 


“Who Knows Justice?” by Clarence Darrow 
in Scribner’s for February. 


The blind goddess has been vastly over- 
rated, according to Mr. Darrow. In tracing 
the course of justice as an ideal functioning 
in human relations, he comes to the con- 
clusion that justice can never be a lofty ideal. 
It has no emotions nor passions. At its best, 
it is a human conception and is not a living 
thing. But there is no limit to the meaning 
and effect of charity, of sympathy, of gen- 
erosity, or of understanding in building the 
finest type of human society. Justice is of the 
letter that killeth; they are of the spirit 
which quickeneth. They make the whole 
world kin. 

Suggestions: Find several definitions of 
justice. Which one does Mr. Darrow adopt? 
What is his central point? Find several 
thought-provoking statements made in this 
essay. Can you corroborate or refute them? 
Compare Portia’s speech on mercy in The 
Merchant of Venice with Mr. Darrow’s ideas 
in this article. Make a topical outline of the 
entire article. 


Stormy Petrel 


“Artist Adventurer”, by Lucius Beebe in the 
Forum for February. 


Unequivocably declaring Rockwell Kent to 
be the most truly American artist of our 
times, Mr. Beebe discusses his rise to fame 
and the many-sided pattern of his personal- 
ity. The youngest American ever to have a 
painting purchased and hung by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York has en- 
joyed a variety of experience. Primarily an 
artist, “wherever he has imagined or heard 
of beauty he has sought it out and recorded 
it with a fidelity that has raised him to the 
first rank of contemporary artists.” But he 
has been, besides, sculptor, author, contro- 
versialist, and seafarer to the ends of the 
earth. 

Suggestions: What is the author’s pur- 
pose in this biographic sketch? What is his 
attitude toward his subject? What, in 
Rockwell Kent’s personality, makes him an 
attractive subject for a biographer? Investi- 
gate carefully Rockwell Kent's special con- 
tribution to modern art. Read and report 
upon one of his books, N by E, preferably. 
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Two “First Volumes” of Poetry 


N THE leading periodicals there have 
appeared from time to time poems 
from the pens of Elizabeth Morrow, wife 
of the late Dwight W. Morrow, and of 
Margaret Emerson Bailey, essayist and 
short story writer. 
=~] Within the last few 
months have ap- 
| peared their first vol- 
‘| umes of collected 

verse. 
|  Quatrains for My 
Daughter, by Eliza- 
beth Morrow, is a 
most delightful vol- 


-—— 






ume of advice, 
whimsy, picturesque, 
fantasy, tenderness, 


and wisdom. Some of 
the poems reflect the 
author’s years spent 
in Mexico during her husband’s ambas- 
sadorship. Others deal with the poet’s 
feelings rather than with locality. Mrs. 
Morrow has three daughters, of whom 
the eldest, Elisabeth, is running a nursery 
school; Anne, as the wife of Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh, has shared many of his 
recent flights; and Constance is still in 
College. Mrs. Morrow has also pub- 
lished The Painted Pig, a children’s tale 
of Mexico. 

The poems reprinted herewith from 
Quatrains for My Daughter are copy- 
righted, 1931, by Alfred A. Knopf, and 
used by permission. 

~ 


For My Daughter 
Dear daughter, when the dusty shelf receives 
me, 
Pray understand that only one thing grieves 
me; 
I grudge the distant moment you discover 


Your dangerous views were all old to your 
mother. 


MRS. MORROW 


Autumn 
This is the painted lady who delays 
With rouge and lipstick winter’s coming 
days; 
Behind her scarlet smile she envies still 
That girl who wore pale rose and daffodil. 
* 


Kings’ Color 
Kings and grapes and dreams, these three 
Wear their purple recklessly: 


Are all great souls unafraid 
Their magnificence will fade? 


Only burning centuries past 
Hold kings’ color high and fast; 
Purple joy in sweetness slips 
For a sigh’s length on sad lips. 


Dreams in proudest amethyst 

Blaze and beckon through the mist— 
Kings and grapes and dreams, these three 
Wear their purple recklessly. 





Let Only Cinderella Pass 
(Ice Storm, December 26, 1926) 
I know the warm smoke-scented fall 
When dripping gold from bush and tree 
Has buried earth, the gay green shawl 
Of summer spread to cover all 
Her children in their revelry. 


I know white plumes on elm and beech 
From softly bending boughs of snow 
Like great birds nested out of reach; 
All this is old familiar speech 
Of seasons in their come and go. 


Here is a magic world not mine; 

Each twig, branch, steeple, roof and tower 
Is doubled in a dazzling line 
Of sun-lit ice, here shrub and vine 

But spangles, crystal blossoms flower; 


Here stars are seeded diamonds grow 
Along smooth lanes of silvered glass 
Whose ghostly guardians whisper low, 
When common foot essays to go, 
“Let only Cinderella pass.” 


e 
The Maguey 

(The maguey is cut down before it blooms 

and the sap used for pulque, a common 
drink in Mexico.) 

I bear no blossom; no sweet requiem 
Of seed is mine; this fountain is my blood, 
This flame of sap avails not; for no bud 

Breaks into beauty on my towering stem. 

Cactus and thistle are not cursed, bees part 
Their gaudy petals; roadside bushes bloom 
Unravished, but a thousand throats consume 

My wreath of summer and drink dry my heart. 

Seven years’ growth is mine for barren leaves, 
Green-spiked to guard a giant plume, torn 


own, 
Despoiled, a bleeding cup for thirsty thieves. 
d of the seasons who will not deny 
The meanest weed a color-spattered crown, 
Grant me but once to flower against the sky! 


Margaret Emerson Bailey’s collection, 
White Christmas, has somewhat the same 
personal quality as have the Quatrains. 
Both ladies have for a 
moment permitted us 
to look over their 
shoulders and glimpse 
the contents of most 
exquisite diaries. 

Miss Bailey lives 
in New Canaan, Con- 
necticut, and is of 
New England stock. 
Her poems have been 
compared to Robert 
' Frost’s in their sim- 

plicity and directness, 

and on reading them, 

one can imagine her 
loving, as Elinor Wylie did before her, 
down to the Puritan marrow of her 
bones, “The look, austere, immaculate, 
of landscapes drawn in pearly mono- 
tones.” 

The following poems from DMWhite 
Christmas are reprinted by permission 
of G. P. Putnam’s. Sons, its publishers. 


MISS BAILEY 







Close to the Earth 


Let the brown lark fly 
That has wings to fly. 
The ant, the beetle, 
The mole, and I 

Keep close to the earth 
Where we like to lie. 


For close to the earth a beetle may trundle 
Its treasure below in a claw-clipped bundle; 
And close to the earth an ant may funnel 
Earth-work in turrets the length of its tunnel; 
And close to the earth the secret mole 
May fit to its body its cool, dark hole; 

And I, who have never a wish to climb 
The sky with a lilt or a whistling rhyme, 
May stoop, and listen, and mark the time 
Of surer songs than a bird ever sings— 
Songs slow with the pulse at the root of things. 


A Bride to Saint Anthony of Padua 


(Who aids in the recovery of all lost things.) 

Saint Anthony, 

Does it not try the patience of a saint 

To hear complaint 

Of what is lost— 

Not like the white palmettoes and curled 
fronds of frost— 

But somewhere to be found 

In filth, lint, litter, on the ground. 

Saint Anthony, this is no idle rhyme; 

I could employ your time 

Without your giving back 

One jewel from a crack. 

I give you in exchange 

The freest range 

In searching high, not low, for what I’ve lost. 

Though it were folly to recount the cost, 

Seek my lost love, and set your sandal on a hill 

Where on midsummer nights the leaves distil 

Slow drops of dew. 

Saint Anthony it is my courtesy to you 

To lead you there 

And let you stare 

At starlight and close sky; 

But bring me back no meteor’s reply 

Be fowler to high winds and net me one lost 
thought 

A penny might have brought; 

Or if you long for space 

Too high to chart or trace, 

Seek through eternity until you find 

My peace of mind. 

Saint Anthony, I ask no brooch or ring, 

No thing 

But what lends lustre to a saint to bring. 

Then promise me you'll not forswear 

This search of what has vanished in thin air. 


The Need Of Winter 


This is a climate that I cannot stand 
Without such intervals as winters bring 

To what needs sleep. Far better a late spring 
Than a perpetual summer in a land 

Where growth continues from the very bark, 
Unsealed by any solstice of that sun 

That set its tips to budding. I am one 
Of a hard race who liked their orchards stark 
In season, and who trusted to the cold 

For keeping safe, what if it should survive, 
Must learn to live with but its pith alive. 
Thus if live bloom again, I only know 

It must have respite with long months of snow. 


Hard Teaching 


“There’s one right way,” 
My grandmother said, 
“Of cleaning a cupboard, 
Or making a bed, 

Of mixing batter, 

Or felling a seam, 

And of skimming a bowl 
Of its yellow cream. 
Though nobody notices 
How a thing’s done, 
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Of right ways to do it, 
There’s only one.” 

Little she thought, 

Who only knew 

That she’d read her big Bible 
Through and through— 
Little she thought 

That only she, 

Who was chary of words, 
Was the making of me. 
Yet sure as I’m lying 

Half the night 

Awake to the wrong word, 
Deaf to the right, 

And sick of a thought 
That is half-divined, 

My grandmother gives me 
A piece of her mind. 

Stern in my ear, 

I hear her voice, 

“A slattern may pick 

And may have her choice 
Of the hundred wrong ways 
For a thing to be done. 
Of right ways to do it, 
There’s only one.” 


Innocent Words 


Too young to know their real intent, 
I chose from the Old Testament 
Syllables that cast a spell, 
—“Absalom”—“Achitophel”— 

Like deep echoes from a well; 
Those that dropped like falling dusk, 
——“Myrrh and frankincense and musk”—: 
Some to sigh beneath my breath, 
—“Nineveh”—and “Shibboleth”— 
There were names to croon or cluck, 
—“Naomi”—and “Habbakuk”— 

Pet names for a dove or duck; 
Other words that made me run 
Shouting, shouting in the sun, 
—A-whoring after Babylon”—. 
Battle-cry for any one. 


Do you think it matters much 

That the words meant such and such, 
When the sounds they left behind 
Scattered coins through my mind? 








February Anniversaries 
(Continued from page 12) 


the task in a dogged way that was sometimes 
startlingly successful, sometimes a pitiable 
failure. Her collected poems number more 
than 650 titles, in eleven volumes. Of these, 
Patterns and Lilacs have the greatest appeal 
to lovers of free verse. 


Wednesday, February 10 
Cares Lams born, 1775 


We usually think of Lamb as a prose- 
writer, author of the famous Essays of Elia. 
But these very essays show a deep poetic 
strain and high powers of imagination. 
These gifts found expression in a limited 
number of beautiful poems, of which Cld 
Familiar Faces, one of the earliest poems in 
free verse, is best known. 


Friday, February 12 

Tuomas Campion born, 1567 
This contemporary of Shakespeare’s is his 
greatest rival as a writer of songs. Usually 
Campion had the music in mind when he 
composed the verses—the music frequently 
being his own. He was by birth a physician, 
and although noted in his own time, he was 
lost sight of for a while, to be rediscovered 
in the nineteenth century by Francis T. Pal- 
grave and others. Among his best poems are 
Cherry-Ripe and Advice to a Girl. 





People In the 


“Bound to Rise” 


N THE flurry of preparation for the 
George Washington and Lewis Carroll 
birthday celebrations, January 13 passed 
by with only afew obscure newspaper 
notices to mark the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth 
eo —rq of Horatio Alger, Jr., 
whose scores of books 
for boys were eagerly 
sought and read a 
generation ago. But 
there were on that 
| day, doubtless, in- 
numerable men 
throughout the coun- 
try who traveled in 
imagination back to 
boyhood and recalled 
the author who, be- 
fore the days of stain- 
less steel, specialized 
in untarnishable vir- 
tue. In 119 novels, Alger, long before 
the reign of the racketeer, maintained 
that fame and wealth are the results of 
good deeds alone. Thousands of boys of 
the ’90’s were secretly thrilled and in- 
spired by Alger’s type hero, who, al- 
though he assumed a different name in 
each book, Ragged Dick, Paul the 
Peddler, or Phil the Fiddler, invariably 
rose From Rags to Riches in ten chap- 
ters. 

Born in Revere, Massachusetts, Hora- 
tio Alger, Jr., was graduated from Har- 
vard College and became a Unitarian 
minister, but two years after his ordina- 
tion he gave up his parish and went to 
New York to write. His interest in 
charity took him to the Newsboys’ Lodg- 
ing House, where he made his home for 
many years. His kindness won him the 
affection of the newsboys, from whose 
lives he drew much of his material, 
idealizing it for use in the books which 
flowed in a prolific stream from his pen. 

To a certain extent Alger’s own life 
refuted his doctrine that wealth re- 
warded goodness. He had a large income 
from his widely read fiction, but his gen- 
erosity and spendthrift habits left him a 
poor man at death. Timorous and of 
weak personality himself, it has been said 
that the heroes he created represented a 
form of compensation. 

With the present-day demand for more 
sophisticated literature, the author of 
Bound to Rise has suffered a sad de- 
cline in popularity. Nevertheless he will 
probably take his place in the Valhalla 
of Americana, as the creator of that 
type of “success” stories that ran riot in 
the fiction of the last generation. He is 





ALGER 








Wednesday, February 17 


Cuartss Jeremian WELLs died, 1879 

Wells as a young man wrote a Biblical 
play, Joseph and His Brethren. He was a 
lover of Keats, and his poetry was as warm, 
luscious, and luxuriant as that of his master. 
The play made little stir, and only some dec- 
ades later was it brought back to public 
notice. The portrait of Rachel, among other 
passages, is a masterpiece of fine words. 
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not yet eagerly sought by collectors, but 
dealers who specialize in American first 
editions carry a few of Alger’s early ones 
in stock and ask as much as $10 or $15 
for them. 


An Eminent Georgian 


YTTON STRACHEY (pronounced 
(stay-chy), who conducted a single- 
handed revolution in biographical writ- 
ing, died at 51 after several weeks of 
illness at his home, Inkpen, Berkshire, 
England, on January 21. 


His biographies avoided the pitfalls of 
hero-worship on the one hand and the 
slough of debunking on the other. In- 
stead, he wrote a sciatillant prose colored 
with a penetrating humor, considering his 
material from an honest human point of 
view. As a result he executed masterful 
portraits that were as vivid, convincing, 
and entertaining as the people he wrote 
about. His success led the way for a 
host of others, although few ever quite 
equalled him, and contributed to a 
biography craze that has been the major 
phenomenon of the publishing business 
for the last fourteen years. 

His family and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge University, gave him his literary 
background. Four of his nine brothers 
and sisters are listed in the British 
“Who’s Who”, and his cousin was J. St. 
Loe Strachey, editor of The Spectator. 

After graduation, he grew the long red 
beard which was to be his best known 
feature, and devoted his time to study and 
to writing poems. In 1912, his first book, 
Landmarks of French Literature, met 
with obscure success. 


During the war, he was among the few 
Englishmen who had the courage to fight 
for pacifism. In 1920 he brought out his 
first biography, Eminent Victorians, 
which won him fame and royalties. It 
contains four long satiric essays on Gen- 
eral Gordon, Cardinal Manning, Florence 
Nightingale, and Dr. Thomas Arnold. 
His next, Queen Victoria, ranks as one 
of the most important books of the last 
30 years. Elizabeth and Essex (1929) 
was also a popular success. 


He fled from the fame his books had 
brought him to a small circle in Gordon 
Square, London, which included Clive 
Bell, critic; Vanessa Bell, artist; Vir- 
ginia Woolf, novelist; J. M. Keynes, 
economist, and Leonard Woolf, editor 
and publisher. Sedulously, he avoided 
selling himself as a lecturer, as a tea- 
party celebrity, or as an autographer. 

His last book, Portraits in Miniature, 
concerned itself with little known figures 
of history. One of the portraits, Mr. 
Creevey, was reprinted in Scholastic last 
year. 

Strachey’s advice to the biographer is 
that he should “preserve . . . a brevity 


which excludes everything that is re- 
dundant and nothing that is significant 

. maintain his own freedom of spirit 
. . « (and) lay bare the facts of the case 
as he understands them.” 











FOOTFALLS 


By WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


(Continued from page 8) 


had not stirred in his chair. And those 
footfalls, upon which hinged, as it were, that 
momentous decade of his life, were gone! 

_ There was nothing to listen for now. Yet 
he continued to listen. Once or twice, half 
arousing himself, he drew toward him his 
unfinished work. And then relapsed into 
immobility. 

The wind, making little difference to the 
ears, made all the difference in the world 
with the scnse of feeling and the sense of 
smell. From the one important direction of 
the house. That is how it could come about 
that Boaz Negro could sit, waiting and listen- 
ing to nothing in the shop and remain igno- 
rant of disaster until the alarm had gone 
and come back again, pounding, shouting, 
clanging. 

“Fire!” he heard them bawling in the 
street. “Fire! Fire!” 

Only slowly did he understand that the 
fire was in his own house. 

Half an hour after dawn the searchers 
found the body, if what was left from that 
consuming ordeal might be called a body. 
The discovery came as a shock. It seemed 
incredible that the occupant of that house, 
no cripple or invalid but an able man in the 
prime of youth, should not have awakened 
and made good his escape. It was the upper 
floor which had caught; the stairs had stood 
to the last. It was beyond the calculation, 
even if he had been asleep! 

And he had not been asleep. This second 
and infinitely more appalling discovery be- 
gan to be known. Slowly. By a hint, a 
breath of rumor here; there and allusion, 
half taken back. The man, whose incinerated 
body still lay curled in its bed of cinders, 
had been dressed at the moment of disaster; 
even to the watch, the cuff-buttons, the studs, 
the very>scarf-pin. Fully clothed to the last 
detail, precisely as those who had dealings 
at the bank might have seen Campbell Wood 
any week-day morning for the past eight 
months. A man does not sleep with his 
clothes on. The skull of the man had been 
broken, as if with a blunt instrument of iron. 
On the charred lacework of the floor lay the 
leg of an old andiron with which Boaz Negro 
and his Angelina had set up housekeeping in 
that new house. 

It needed only Mr. Asa Whitelaw, coming 
up the street from the gaping “Noah’s Ark” 
at the bank, to round out the scandalous 
circle of circumstance. 

“Where is Manuel?” 

Boaz Negro sat in his shop, impassive, 
monumental, his thick, hairy arms resting on 
the arms of his chair. Into his eyes no 
change could come. He had lost his house. 
It would seem that he had lost his son. And 
he had lost something incalculably precious 
—that hitherto unquenchable exuberance of 
the man. 

“Where is Manuel?” 

When he spoke his voice was unaccented 
and stale, like the voice of a man already 
dead. 

“Yes, where is Manuel?” 

He had answered them with their own 
question. 

“When did you last see him?” 


Neither he nor they seemed to take note 
of that profound irony. 

“At supper.” 

“Tell us, Boaz; you knew about this 
money?” 

The cobbler nodded his head. 

“And did Manuel?” 

He might have taken sanctuary in a legal 
doubt. How did he know what Manuel 
knew? Precisely! As before, he nodded his 
head. 

“After supper, Boaz, you were in the 
shop? But you heard something?” 

He went on to tell them what he had 
heard: the ‘ootfalls, below and above, the 
extraordinary conversation which had broken 
for a moment the silence of the inner hall. 
He reported only what had been registered 
on the sensitive tympanums of his ears, to 
the last whisper of footfalls stealing past the 
dark wall of the shop. Of all the formless 
tangle of thoughts, suspicions, interpreta- 
tions, and the special and personal knowl- 
edge given to the blind which moved his 
brain, he said nothing. He shut his lips 
there. He felt himself on the defensive. 
“Keep clear of the Law!” they had told him 
in his youth. The monster his imagination 
summoned up then still stood beside him in 
his age. 

Having exhausted his monosyllabic and 
superficial evidence, they could move him no 
farther. He became deaf and dumb. He sat 
before them, an image cast in some im- 
mensely heavy stuff, inanimate. His lack of 
visible emotion impressed them. Remember- 
ing his exuberance, it was only the stranger 
to see him unmoving and unmoved. Only 
once did they catch sight of something be- 
yond. As they were preparing to leave he 
opened his mouth. What he said was like a 
swan-song of the years of his exuberant 
happiness. Even now there was no color of 
expression in his words, which sounded 
mechanical. 

“Now I have lost everything. My house. 
My last son. Even my honor. You would not 
think I would like to live. But I go to live. 
I go to work. That cachorra, one day he shall 
come back again, in the dark night, to have 
a look. I shall go to show you all. That 
cachorra!” 

And from that time on, it was noted, he 
never referred to the fugitive by any other 
name than cachorra, which is a kind of dog. 
“That cachorra!” As if he had forfeited the 
relationship not only of the family but of the 
very genus, the very race! “That cachorra!” 

He pronounced this resolution without pas- 
sion. When they assured him that the cul- 
prit would come back again, indeed much 
sooner than he expected, “with a rope 
around his neck”, he shook his head slowly. 

“No, you shall not catch that cachorra now. 
But one day—” 

There was something about its very color- 
lessness which made it sound oracular. It 
was at least prophetic. They searched, laid 
their traps, proceeded with all their placards, 
descriptions, rewards, clues, trails. But on 
Manuel Negro they never laid their hands. 

Months passed and became years. Boaz 
Negro did not rebuild his house. No longer 


did the walls of Boaz’s shop resound to the 
boastful recollections of young men. Boaz 
had changed. He stood solitary against the 
world. His approaches were closed. He was 
blind, and he was also deaf and dumb. 

For years he was scarcely seen to move 
foot out of that shop that was left him, a 
small, square, blistered promontory on the 
shores of ruin. He must indeed have carried 
out some rudimentary sort of domestic pro- 
gram under the debris at the rear (he cer- 
tainly did not sleep and eat in the shop). 
One or two lower rooms were fairly intact. 
The outward aspect of the place was form- 
less; it grew to be no more than a mound in 
time; the charred timbers, one or two still 
standing, lean and naked against the sky, 
lost their blackness and faded to a silvery 
gray. 

When they saw him, however, he was in 
the shop. They opened the door to take in 
their work (when other cobblers turned 
them off), and they saw him seated in his 
chair in the half-darkness, his whole person, 
legs, torso, neck, head, motionless—only his 
hands and his bare arms endowed with 
visible life. The gloom had bleached the 
skin to the color of damp ivory, and against 
the background of his immobility they moved 
with a certain amazing monstrousness, in- 
terminably. No, they were never still. One 
wondered what they could be at. Surely he 
could not have had enough work now to 
keep those insatiable hands so monstrously 
in motion. Even far into the night. Tap- 
tap-tap! Blows continuous and powerful. 
On what? On nothing? On the bare iron 
last? And for what purpose? To what con- 
ceivable end? 

Well, one could imagine those arms, grow- 
ing paler, also growing thicker and more 
formidable with that unceasing labor. One 
could imagine the whole aspiration of that 
mute and motionless man pouring itself out 
into those pallid arms, and the arms taking 
it up with a kind of blind greed. Storing it 
up. Against a day! 

“That cachorra! One day—” 


Just as all muscular aspiration flowed into 
his arms, so all the energies of his senses 
turned to his ears. The man had become, 
you might say, two arms and two ears. Can 
you imagine a man listening, intently, 
through the waking hours of nine years? 
Listening to footfalls. Marking with a spe- 
cial emphasis of concentration the beginning, 
rise, full passage, falling away, and dying 
of the footfalls. By day, by night, winter 
and summer and winter again. Unraveling 
the skein of footfalls passing up and down 
the street! 


For three years he wondered when they 
would come. For the next three he wondered 
if they would ever come. It was during the 
last three that a doubt began to trouble him. 

Supposing, after all, that his ears should 
fail him. Supposing they were capable of 
being tricked, without his being able to 
know it. Supposing that that cachorra 
should come and go, and he, Boaz, living in 
some vast delusion, should let him pass un- 
known! Supposing precisely this thing had 
already happened! 

Or the other way around. What if he 
should hear the footfalls coming, even into 
the very shop itself? What, then, if he 
should strike? And what, then, if it were not 
that cachorra after all? How many tens and 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Speed, by Frank M. Hawks. (Brewer, War- 
ren, and Putnam, N. Y.) 


We live in what has been called the 
Mechanical Age. It might just as well be 
termed the Era of Speed, and that is what 
Frank M. Hawks, the famous flyer, has writ- 
ten about in his new book called Speed. 


Frank Hawks has put speed on a practical 
basis. For him the trip across the United 
States is just a twelve-hour jaunt, with a 
few stops here and there for fuel. He assures 
us that, “Speed is the yardstick of progress.” 
When he was still in high school, he became 
a crack swimmer and football star. During 
vacation he worked as a life-guard and later 
toured the Northwest as an actor with a 
stock company. 


Hawks got his first airplane ride in an old 
pusher by posing as a newspaper reporter. 
The pilot later forgave him and taught him 
the fundamentals of flying. Hawks joined the 
Aviation Corps at the beginning of the war, 
but never saw service as he was held as an 
instructor. He became a barnstormer after 
the war and led his troupe into Mexico where 
he made quite an impression on the inhabi- 
tants. Though he does not now hold the 
Continent speed record, he still is the only 
man to fly across the country in a glider. 


He says, “The chief thrill is seeing Amer- 
ican boys who have a fine interest in avia- 
tion. It is these enthusiastic intelligent boys 
of today—and most of them know a surpris- 
ing lot about flying—who will be making 
the airmen of tomorrow and helping our 
aéronautical dreams of today become 
realities.” 

The author shows clearly that speed in 
aviation is really valuable as it saves money 
in business by rapid communications and 
is helpful in time of disaster. Speed is well 
worth your reading. 

—Lawrence Carroll, 
Wiley High School, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Teacher, Mrs. Elizabeth Denehie. 


S. S. San Pedro, by James Gould Cozzens. 
(Harcourt, Brace, N. Y.) 


“They that go down to the sea in ships, and 
occupy their business in great waters,” as 
the Scriptures tell us, often find the realiza- 
tion of their wildest dreams on the briny 
deep; however, when storms overtake them 
“they reel to and fro, and stagger like a 
drunken man; and are at their wit’s end.” 

So it was with the aged captain of the 
S. S. San Pedro, a great liner headed for 
the Argentine with a huge cargo, a million 
dollars in gold, and nearly two hun 
passengers. In the midst of the dancing, 
music, and gaiety previous to the departure 
of the ship, a physician of a most repulsive 
appearance boarded the ship to visit the 
captain. Remarking the listing of the boat, 
he insisted upon os shown around, even 
in the engine room, during which time he 
intimated to his unwilling guide, the second 
officer, that the captain was unfit for the 


_ = into a storm the first night out, 





Creative Writing 


G@CHOLASTIC will devote two or 

three pages in one issue each 
month to student contributions if the 
manuscripts submitted warrant the 
space. Certain points, however, must 
be remembered: 

1. Some of the material submitted is 
carelessly conceived and carelessly 
executed. Send only your best. 

2. Be sure that upon the face of the 
manuscript appears your full name, 
your school, the address of your school, 
the name of the English instructor 
who sponsors the work. 

3. Whatever is sent must be typed, 
or written legibly in ink, on one side 
of the paper only. 

4. The Editors cannot guarantee the 
return of Round Table manuscripts. 

5. Book reviews must be confined to 
books published within the current 
year, and must contain the name of the 
author and the name of the publisher. 

6. Address Round Table Editor, 
Scholastic, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York City. 











the list increased. After several immense 
cases containing automobiles had broken 
loose and shifted, water began to come in 
from some unknown source. In time, “the 
engine room depths formed an_ infernal 
swimming pool.” True to prediction, the 
captain did prove unfit, but, holding on with 
a stubborn will, refusing to admit his in- 
capacity to manage the ship, he gave either 
the wrong orders or none at all. 

In spite of the work done by the officers, 
the list increased until “the waters folded 
over her tumultuously—air, steam, the great 
chords booming in her hull. Overhead was 
the vast sky, pale and white; all around the 
infinite empty ocean.” 

An appalling disaster crept unawares upon 
the crew and passengers alike. Though many 
recognize the sinking of the Vestris as the 
source of Cozzens’ novel, all readers agree 
that the author has woven a most artistic 
story around the tragic men who go down to 


the sea in ships. 
—Gertrude Swope, 
Wiley High School, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Teacher, Mrs. Elizabeth Denehie. 


The Singing Tower at Christmas 
This poem was written about the Bok 
Singing Tower in Lake Wales, Florida, which 
I had the pleasure of viewing on one of my 
trips. Everything the poem expresses can 
be witnessed there. 


A thing of beauty came upon my sight, 
The Singing Tower standing in the sun; 
That lofty pillar bathed in yellow light, 
My eyes and heart had now completely won; 
Surrounding it the lily-padded moat, 

In which the birds are mirrored as they fly; 
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While on the pungent breezes softly float 
The fragrance of the pines, incessantly. 


The Carillon which now for Christ is played, 
Repeats the songs that once the Angels sang; 
The gnarly oaks by winds are softly swayed, 
While hoary mosses from their branches 
hang. 

The hills are smoothly dressed in velvet sod, 
And every nook is like a lovers’ bower; 

The red clay paths are soft yet smoothly trod, 
By folk who seek for peace within this 


Tower. 
—VWillard Nusbaum, 16, 
Fostoria (Ohio) High School, 
Teacher, Miss M. J. Bourquin. 


To Orion 
O thou, beloved of huntress Artemis, 
A bow thy staunchest ally, and the hiss 
Of fleeting arrow thy delight, well might 
The proud Diana raise thee to the skies 
Where, in full splendor shining, to our eyes 
Thy form appears in hush of starlit night 
With arm upraised to strike the raging bull, 
And legs wide-braced ’gainst force of impact 
full 
Upon the horned forehead’s expanse, and by 
Thy side trots Sirius, thy canine friend, 
A faithful, true companion to the end, 
To share thy widespread splendor in the 
sky. 
, —Eleanor North Olin, 
Watertown (N. Y.) High School, 
Teacher, Elsie L. Watkin. 


To a Falling Star 
From the jet arch of heaven’s lofty height 
A star fell in a glittering whirl of light; 
Its glowing trail night’s swarthy features 
kissed, 
Then fleeting ever on ‘twas lost in mist. 
—Eleanor North Olin. 


Death in Spring 
An old bent florist told me yesterday, 
“There’s been a pile of people dying lately, 
“Business is good,” he said. 
I hardly felt that it was right somehow, 
For Pluto’s kiss to shiver in the snowdrop, 
Or wailing hush the love song of the thrush: 
So I cried, “God, why is there death in 
Spring?” 
And God’s voice spoke from out a shower of 
tears, 
That promised life unquenchable and said, 
“Were I to let you choose when you die, 
“You carol, ‘Springtime!’ and I grant your 
wish— 
“What would it matter, child? 
“For when you woke again, it would be 
Springtime still.” 
—Pe Po I 
Saint A Schod inom NY, 
Teacher, Miss Margaret Braswell. 
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Mrs. Becker, the Book Editor of Scholastic, will review monthly the best new books for young people 


and in every other issue will answer questions on books and reading. 


A Chance for All Book Clubs 


OW that there are so many Scholastic 

book clubs and classroom libraries, 
we are eager to know more about the 
kind of books you have chosen and about 
your club activities. So we are offering a 
special and rather unusual series of 
prizes. 

To the club or classroom sending us 
the best report according to the plan 
which we outline below, we will give 
twelve books from either the Junior or 
Senior Literary Guild, which amounts to 
one year’s subscription in the Guild. I 
will select these books for you from the 
past publications of the Guild. 

To each of the ten classrooms or 
clubs sending in the next best reports we 
will give a current book, with my auto- 
graph and good wishes. 

This is the way to report: Write me a 
letter describing your club or your class- 
room library, whichever you have, and 
add to this a list of your books by title, 
author, and publisher. The number of 
books on this list will not count. The 
best list will be considered the one most 
helpful to those who use these books. If 
you have a book club your letter should 
tell me the number of members, how 
often you meet, how you build up your 
book list, how you conduct your program, 
and anything else that will give me a 
complete picture of your club activities. 
If you have a classroom library your let- 
ter should tell me the number of pupils 
in the class, how you built up your book 
list, what method you have of paying for 
the books in your library, how you dis- 
tribute your books, which ones are the 
most popular, and anything else that will 
give me a clear idea of what the class 
does with its classroom library. In either 
case add the list of books to your letter. 
Prizes will be awarded on two accounts, 
the letter and the list. 

In sending in your report, state 
whether you wish a Junior or Senior 
membership in the Literary Guild, and 
also specify what one current book you 
would like to add to your library—in 
case your letter is one of the prize-win- 
ning ten. 


A New Barrie Story 


The incomparable Barrie has broken 
silence. In his seventy-first year he has 
made newspaper history: on Christmas 
Eve the London Times printed his “Fare- 
well Miss Julie Logan” as a supplement 
to the regular edition of that stately and 
magnificent newspaper, the first time that 
fiction ever appeared in its pages. Copies 
that reached this country melted from the 
news stands like water from a hot stove. 
It is not a long novel—no doubt it will 
be soon published, and when it is you 
will see that the Scots magician has gone 
back to the scene of his early triumphs, 


her at 114 Morningside Drive, New York City. 


to the land of the Window in Thrums. 

But this is not a story of weavers: it is 
in the form of a diary begun in the 60’s 
by a young Scots minister so that the 
English, who come for the shooting sea- 
son, may know what goes on in the 
winter, when the glen is locked—for 
early in December the snow is so high 
that until spring no one in the glen can 
get out and no one outside can get in. 
With unconscious self-revelation the 
young man shows the struggle between 
the belief of his mind that there are no 
ghosts and the quite opposite conviction 
in his blood. Of course, he assures him- 
self, the reason for the general belief that 
when the glen is locked “Strangers” move 
among the inhabitants, must be due to 
old memories of the Jacobite uprising in 
*45, when Prince Charlie’s men were 
outlaws in the hills, slipping down by 
night to be fed by the faithful. These 
rumors of a mysterious woman must come 
from lost legends of The One Who Was 
With Him, a girl who fed and guarded 
Prince Charlie, wresting for him their 
prey from the eagles. For, of course, 
there can be nothing supernatural in the 
glen! 

The world turns white as you read: the 
glen is isolated completely. The brook 
dividing the manse from the few other 
houses of the settlement becomes a rag- 
ing torrent across which he must shout 
his sermon on Sunday to the congrega- 
tion on the other bank. After weeks of 
this loneliness, old Lady Lindinnock of 
the manor house crosses to visit him, 
bringing with her a lovely young creature 
from Edinburgh, Miss Julie Logan. She 
is so charming he scarcely wonders how 
they crossed, or how she got into the 
glen: before the visit is over they have 
plighted troth. But when he speaks of 
the visitors to his old housekeeper she 
weeps and declares she has seen no one. 
She must be losing her mind from the 
white loneliness! The old doctor, hastily 
called, is greatly troubled. The minister 
makes his way thro gh the torrent and 
returns the call: Lady Lindinnock, un- 
accountably moved by his demand to see 
Miss Julie Logan, declares that she has 
been sent back to Edinburgh and adds 





BOOK CLUBS HO! - 


For the best (not the longest) list of 
books owned by a high school book club, 
together with the best letter describing 
your club’s activities, SCHOLASTIC 
will give a dozen books of the Literary 
Guild (either Junior or Senior). This is 
a magnificent opportunity to enrich your 
collection. And Mrs. Becker has some 
more interesting prize books for the 
next ten. The details are explained in 
her department above. Start now, and 
plan your letter carefully. 














Letters should be addressed to 





that she could tell him something about 
the jade that would make him drop her 
into the river, were she in his arms. 

Proudly confident that nothing could 
make him lose his hold on his lady, he 
turns toward home and sees, in the re- 
flection of the manor house in its pool, a 
great party of gentlefolk in the ancient 
ballroom, and Miss Julie Logan, poorly 
dressed and with a basket of food, hon- 
ored by them all. She comes to meet 
him: he tells her what the old lady has 
said and she mischievously insists that 
he stand with her in his arms in the midst 
of the torrent while she herself tells him 
the secret. This they do—and he instantly 
drops her. You would never guess what 
it is, but he sees her no more. The next 
entry is twenty-five years later. He has 
known now for many years that there 
was never any Miss Julie Logan: that it 
was he who was brainsick with solitude. 
But the dear witch is in his blood. He 
will never admit that she was there— 
but he will never forget her. Perhaps, 
when he is old and gone to his rest, the 
young Adam who loved Miss Julie Logan 
may come back to her in the glen. 

This is but the barest outline, for 
copyright is strict, but when you come to 
read this exquisite novelette, you will 
recognize some of the best of Barrie— 
qualities you have met in John Shand, in 
the elfin Babbie, even in the Little Min- 
ister. The Scotsman has returned to the 
glen. 


The New Washington Books 


I promised you a list of the more im- 
portant books published or announced 
for publication in connection with the 
Washington Bicentennial Celebration, 
and here it is. Because some of them are 
not yet out, I have omitted the usual box 
with the prices, but the Scholastic Serv- 
ice conducted by Brentano’s will give 
you any information about these books 
if you write to them. 

George Washington, Republican Aris- 
tocrat (Houghton), by Bernard Fay, is 
by the brilliant author of the widely read 
Benjamin Franklin, and like that is not 
only authoritative but witty; it is not a 
full-length biography but presents him as 
a rich planter who became a power in 
world history. The most recent full- 
length life is George Washington, by 
Louis Sears (Crowell), one of the few 
books that treat all sides of his genius; 
this book balances the general result, 
produces a continuous and interesting 
narrative and makes a fine work for refer- 
ence. At the back is a list of all previous 
important biographies. There is a re- 
issue of Paul Leicester Ford’s George 
Washington (Lippincott), one of the 
most popular of these, and a reissue, at 
half the former price, of J. D. Sawyer’s 
Washington (Macmillan), whose dis- 
tinguishing feature is that in its two mas- 
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A NEW SCHOLASTIC 
AWARD 


in BASKETRY 


THe National Crafts Supply Company spon- 
sors a new Award in this fascinating Arts 
and Crafts project. Eight prizes are awarded 
for outstanding work in reed and raffia: First 
$50.00, second $25.00, third $15.00, and five 
awards of $5.00 in merchandise. For com- 
plete information write to Scholastic, Wa- 
bash Bidg., Pittsburgh, for the Awards Hand- 
book —or see the announcement in the 
December 12th issue of SCHOLASTIC. 


THe higher standards of quality that are al- 
ways associated with our complete selec- 

tion of Arts and Crafts materials offer the 

primary requisites for competitive work. 


Wax Craft 
Batiking 
School 
Supplies 
Metal Work 
- 


Write for the new FREE 76-page 
Arts-Crafts Catalogue 


NATIONAL CRAFTS SUPPLY 
Co., Inc. 


Basketry 
Leather Craft 
Weaving 
Pottery 


94 Lexington Ave., New York City 














sive volumes there are 1,500 authentic 
illustrations. Helderman’s George Wash- 
ington, Patron of Learning (Century), 
H. T. Ritter’s Washington as a Business 
Man (Sears), and The Naval Genius of 


Washington, by Captain Dudley W. Knox |" 


(Houghton), deal with special phases of 
his career; the last-named is in a limited 
edition. 

This is no doubt only the first install- 
ment of books about Washington, but it 
contains some of the most important that 
have been published about him. 
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(I'm a Novel) 
No. 10. Closing date, Feb. 26 











Address your replies (limit, 200 words) 
to Book Title Editor, Scholastic, 155 E. 44th 
St., New York City. 





RESULTS OF CONTEST No. 7 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
By Charles Dickens 


TALE OF TWO CITIES was written in 
the shadow-time of Dickens’ life, and 
in depicting the horrors of the French Revo- 
lution it seems to reflect the terrifying pos- 
sibilities of a vast, unknown beyond. His 
once genial humor has been transformed into 
bitter mockery, and the intricacy of an his- 
torical plot replaces his former charming 
though loose construction. Nevertheless, 
Dickens has found this book a fertile field for 
his paramount talent in character portrayal. 
Miss Pross, Jarvis Lorry, and Lucie 
Manette are figures to be remembered, as 
are Mr. Stryver and Charles Darnay, while 
the good old “Doctor of Beauvais” and the 
bloodthirsty Defarges have become insepara- 
bly entwined with the story of the French 
Revolution. 

However, it is around the character of Sid- 
ney Carton that the interest centers and the 
plot revolves. We see him first as an habitual 
drunkard using his brilliant intellect only to 
play jackal to Stryver’s masterful lion. It 
is Lucie Manette who kindles in him his 
former ambitions, and we trace the develop- 
ment of his character from this point until, 
through his great love for her, he pays with 
his own life’s blood upon the guillotine, the 
price demanded of Lucie’s husband. 

—Eleanor Marshall, 16. 
Redlands (Calif.) High School. 
Teacher, Miss Babcock. 














Send for a list of 
Fifty Books 


recommended by 


MAY LAMBERTON 
BECKER 


for High School Book Clubs and 
for all readers of good books. 
Mrs. Becker went over the list of 
200 titles in the Modern Library and 
carefully selected the fifty which 
she felt ought to be specially rec- 
ommended to high school students. 


MODERN 
LIBRARY 


books are carefully printed, attrac- 
tively bound. They are just right for 
the new book club starting to buy 
books on a small budget, and for 
the student who wants to build up 
a really good personal library. They 
are available at the lowest price at 


which good books can be bought: 


95 CENTS A COPY 


COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED 
IN ONE VOLUME 


Here are a few of the titles recom- 
mended on the special High School 


List. 
The Three Musketeers 


Moby Dick 

Best Ghost Stories 
Parnassus on Wheels 
Fortitude 

The Brothers Karamazov 





TEACHERS: We hope you 


will bring this list, specially prepared 
by Mrs. Becker and the Modern 
Library, to the attention of your 
students. And if you wish copies 
of the list for distribution, please 
let us know. 


Send now for the FREE list of 
50 famous Modern Library 
titles recommended by 
MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 














THE MODERN LIBRARY, INC. 

20 East 57th Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me a list of the fifty Modern Library 
books recommended by May Lamberton Becker, 
for rien Schoo! book clubs and for all readers of 
good ks. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


A Life Worth Living, Told for Young People by the 
Foremost American Biographer 


T MIGHT seem at first as if the chief 

glory of Washington was that he was 
the triumphant leader of a successful re- 
bellion. Yet in no possible respect is he 
to be considered as by instinct or tem- 
perament a rebel or destroyer. He was 
essentially a builder, a constructor, a 
creator, and as such he will be endur- 
ingly remembered. The destroyer is often 
a brilliant figure in the world, often also 
a useful one. He sweeps away lies and 
frauds and falsehoods, overturns the vast 
scaffolding of convention and pretense, 
as Voltaire did, and prepares the way for 
possible permanent construction. But 
the builders are the real benefactors of 
mankind, and assuredly George Wash- 
ington was a builder, if ever anyone was. 
The qualities of the builder are magnifi- 
cent, valuable qualities, qualities to be 
imitated, if any are. He must have superb, 
indomitable patience and persistence, as 
Washington had it. You could not beat 
him. You might weary him, or worry 
him, or distress him: you could not make 
him give up. And the builder must have 
courage, a courage that no peril can 
shake and no sudden disorder can throw 
into confusion. The builder must have 
the gift of adapting himself to men and 
things, must understand human hearts, 
so that, as it were, he can get right into 
them, can watch and touch their inmost 
subtle workings, and guide them in just 
the direction he wishes them to take. And 
for such guidance the builder must have 
always before him a large, consistent 
purpose, a purpose which is flexible, 
often moulded and modified and de- 
veloped by shifting circumstance, but 
still a purpose toward which he always 
works, with slow, unfailing, persistent 
energy and hope. No man in the world 
was ever more completely a builder of 
this type than Washington. 

Washington was a Virginian as*well as 
an American, and he has to be under- 
stood as a Virginian always. The Wash- 
ington family early rooted their Anglo- 
Saxon tradition in Virginia and assumed 
the Virginian habits of life. Those habits 
were essentially rural, the habits of the 
isolated planter or-landowner in the 


PART | 
By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


midst of his great possessions. It was a 
life very different from that of one who 
is reared in the bustle of crowded cities 
and daily thrown against multitudes of 
strangers who do not care who he is or 
what he does. The life of rural isolation 
in the midst of dependents brings a sense 
of power, of wide and solid self-confi- 
dence, and when those dependents are 
largely slaves of another race the sense 
of self-confidence and supremacy is by 
no means diminished. The Washingtons 








GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


Mr. Bradford is an old friend of SCHO- 
LASTIC readers. In 1929 we published 
his article, “The Story of Life”, giving his 
conception of the art of biography, of 
which he is so outstanding a practitioner. 
We have published his stirring essay on 
General “Jeb” Stuart, and last Novem- 
ber appeared his own version of “How 
1 Got My Literary Start”. 


It is with pride and pleasure, there- 
fore, that we are able to mark the Bi- 
centennial of George Washington with a 
new and original work from Mr. Brad- 
ford’s pen. This essay, which starts in 
this issue and will be concluded in that 
of February 20, has never before been 
published and was written by Mr. Brad- 
ford with the aim of interpreting for 
American young people the inner mean- 
ing of the great Founder's life. 











were slaveholders like their neighbors 
around them, and George Washington, 
however he may have deplored slavery, 
remained a slaveholder to the end. 

Washington first passed into Ameri- 
can: history through the transfiguring 
narrative of Parson Weems which popu- 
larized the edifying legend of the cherry 
tree and the hatchet and many others of 
an equally moralizing order. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the Washington of 
fact was by no means the exemplary prig 
who figures in the biography of Weems. 
Born on February 22, 1732, he was a 
practical, energetic, natural Virginian 
boy, well educated, sufficiently alive to 
intellectual matters and ready to read the 
things that interested him, but chiefly 
absorbed in the active sports and occu- 
pations that went on about him.- His 
father died when George was eleven years 
old, and this probably gave the son much 
of the independence that is apt to result 
in such cases. The mother lived till long 
after her son’s glory was established and 
he was always ready to attribute a due 
share of that glory to her training, but 
she seems to have been of a rather Spar- 
tan type who did not believe in flattery 
at any rate. 

One of the most notable things about 
Washington is his superb physique. It is 
worth remarking that the two greatest 
men in American history, Washington 
and Lincoln, were both built on such an 
ample physical plan. Their stature per- 
haps has little to do with their greatness, 
but it is immensely impressive in both 
cases. Even at his death Washington 
measured six feet, three and a _ half 
inches. His whole frame was huge, his 
hands enormous, and his strength and 
agility in all athletic exercises what might 
be expected from such a structure. At 
the same time he was well formed and 
handsome, with nothing of Lincoln’s un- 
gainliness. 

Washington first begins to stand out 
for us in 1748, when he was sixteen years 
old, and went into the western country 
on a surveying trip with his friend, Lord 
Fairfax, whose patronage at all times 
meant much to him. The trip is sym- 
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bolical as well. as practical, because it 
brought Washington into contact with 
that vast western region of dreams, and 
though by nature he was anything but a 
dreamer, the possibilities not only in- 
spired him with speculative aims as to 
the building of his own fortune, but gave 
him obscure suggestions of the ampler 
building which was to be the crowning 
splendor of his life. More and more he 
came to realize how great a thing Amer- 
ica was, how great a thing it might be, 
and how far the construction of it was 
magnificently worth fighting for. But in 
1748 no doubt the boy of sixteen thought 
much less of dreams than of the rough 
struggle with impassable forests and un- 
fordable rivers and savages who were 
ready to take your scalp with little provo- 
‘cation. 

Five or six years passed. Washington’s 
power and instinct of command de- 
veloped, and Governor Dinwiddie se- 
lected him, in 1753, at twenty-two years 
old, to go into the wilderness and warn 
the encroaching French that they must 
not encroach too far. This mission is of 
interest not only for itself, but because 
Washington kept a careful journal, one 
of the earliest items in the enormous 
mass of documentary material that he 
left behind him. It is sometimes said that 
Washington was silent and he is some- 
times spoken of as unknown. He did not 
waste himself in idle talk, but few men 
have written more vastly, and a study 
of those writings ought to make him 
known. If we do not find the curious 
spiritual mysteries that appear in Lin- 
coln, probably the truth is that they were 
not there. 

Washington carried out his western 
mission with shrewdness and skill and in 


.consequence the Governor appointed 


him to the command of a force which 
should not only warn the French but 
check them. Washington pusked with 
his little troop through the wilderness 
until he reached Great Meadows in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. There he first met 
with French scouting parties, and at- 
tacked and destroyed one of them under 
Jumonville, an adventure not wholly for- 
tunate, as the French argued at least 
plausibly that the attack was unjusti- 
fied. A little later, in July, 1754, Wash- 
ington was attacked by the French at 
the same Great Meadows, in his ill- 
chosen position of Fort Necessity, and he 
had decidedly the worst of it, though the 
French finally let him depart in safety. 
The lesson of the whole adventure was 
that the young commander still had 
something to learn from a military point 
of view, but on the other hand he had 
established a reputation as a good 
fighter, who had at least inexhaustible 
coolness and courage. With a touch of 
youthful bravado he wrote to his 
brother, “I heard the bullets whistle, and, 
believe me, there is something charming 
in the sound.” Perhaps the charm palled 


a little in later life, and the whistle be- 
came as indifferent as the buzzing of bees. 

This affair of Washington’s was one 
of the first incidents in the fierce 
struggle that went on for many years be- 
tween France and England. In one sense 
the American aspect of this struggle was 
of little importance, but as Parkman so 
admirably shows in his history, it was 
significant because it developed the con- 
trast between the English colonial sys- 
tem, of independent initiative, and the 
French, of remote, arbitrary authority, 
and forecast the permanent triumph of 
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for the next fifteen years he took little 
part in public affairs. Both politics and 
warfare tempted him, but he could not 
altogether accommodate himself to those 
who were in power. Therefore, until he 
was over forty years old, he remained a 
simple Virginia planter and squire. He 
managed his estates with shrewdness and 
intelligence. He was a careful man of 
business, always generous and sympa- 
thetic where generosity was wise and 
reasonable, but watchful in the matter 
of a bargain, and above all, most exact 
and scrupulous in the keeping of 





Washington at the age of 21, on one of his trips of exploration through the western 
country. He is shown with the scout, Christopher Gist, crossing the Allegheny River on a 
raft, a little above the site of Fort Duquesne. From a painting by D. Huntington, engraved 

by D. Kimberly 


the former. Most of the American con- 
test was in the North, however, and 
Washington’s part in it was confined to 
his share in the expedition and defeat 
of General Braddock (1755). The tradi- 
tional view of Braddock’s disaster that 
has always prevailed is that he was 
ambushed, and if he had accepted Wash- 
ington’s advice, he would have escaped. 
Recent investigations tend to modify this 
view in some points, but what remains 
indisputable is Braddock’s complete de- 
feat and death. What is supremely im- 
portant fer Washington is first, his ob- 
servation that British regular soldiers 
could be beaten, and second even more, 
the triumphant assertion of his own 
power, of his magnetic influence over 
men, in defeat as well as in victory, and 
of that admirable self-possession which 
no adversity of circumstances could 
shake or overthrow. 

The Braddock affair had established 
him as a leader not only in Virginia, but 
all through the colonies. Nevertheless, 


minute accounts. He was passionately 
fond of outdoor sport, always interested 
in his horses and his dogs. He liked 
social life, also, was an excellent dancer 
and would dance till morning. He never 
seems to have been exactly easy with 
women, any more than Lincoln was, but 
he enjoyed them and in his younger 
time was singularly susceptible to their 
charms. His long-continued and, for 
those days, passionately intimate cor- 
respondence with Sally Fairfax is but 
one among his many love affairs, and 
another was the sudden attachment to 
Mary Philipse of New York, when he 
made a visit to New England in 1756. 
But on January 6, 1759, he was married 
to Martha Custis, a very attractive and 
very wealthy widow, with two children. 
Washington never had children of his 
own, but he was devoted to his stepchil- 
dren, and in every respect but that of 
offspring his marriage was successful. 
So the years rolled on, and Washing- 
(Continued on page 43) 





SSFENHE Bolsheviks will be out in six 
months! Those Reds can’t control 
one hundred and forty million peasants. 
Their dictatorship will be short-lived!” 
In 1917, at the announcement that a 
little group of Communists had seized 
government offices in Petrograd and were 
trying to compel a vast nation to adopt 
socialism, such remarks were heard on 
the streets of every capital of the world. 
The daring attempt seemed preposterous 
indeed. 

Years passed. Famine, civil war, and 
attack by foreign countries brought the 
Russian people near ruin. Factories and 
mines stopped running . . . trains stood 
Guns « stores closed because they 
had no goods to sell . . . millions of 
suffering people starved to death. But 
month after month, in spite of gigantic 
difficulties, the Communist dictators kept 
control over all Russia. Gradually they 
established orderly government and im- 
proved the means of living in Russia. 
Slowly, very slowly, farms began to pro- 
duce crops, factories to send forth small 
quantities of manufactured goods, trains 
to run again. 

After a decade had passed, a stupen- 
dous five-year plan was announced—a 
breath-taking proposal to plan every 
aspect of living for this, the third largest 
nation in the world. Almost immediately 
dramatic changes took place in the 
attempt to transform “a backward” peo- 
ple into a modern, efficient, industrial 
nation. There were changes in farming 
. « « changes in the ownership of land 

. changes in education . . . changes 
in government . . . changes in family 
life. Nothing less than a new social 
order—a planned social order—was to 
arise in the great Eurasian territory 
that stretches from Petrograd to Vladivo- 
stok, from Archangel to Baku. Now 
that a decade and a half has passed 
since the Russian revolution of 1917, 
the Russian experiment is recognized as 
challenging the people of the world to 
think. 


The Background of the Experiment 


To understand this astonishing attempt 
to lift up a nation, in a generation, to a 
point achieved by other peoples only in 
a century or more, we must know history. 
The Russian communistic experiment 
can be understood only in the light of 
its historical background, of the geog- 
raphy of the Russian land, and of the 
psychology of the Russian people. 

1. The Russian people: A nation of a 
hundred and sixty million human beings 
of some two hundred nationalities, speak- 
ing one hundred and fifty different dia- 
lects. Through centuries of conquest 
and reconquest, migrations and _ inter- 


minglings of peoples, the conglomeration 





Russia Challenges the World to Think 


The Last Year of the Five-Year Plan 


By HAROLD RUGG 


Social Studies Editor of the Scholastic 





A peasant girl apprentice in the huge Ford plant 

being built at Nizhni-Novgorod, learning a 

process in automobile manufacture. Many of 
the factory workers are women 


known today as the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics of Russia was slowly 
formed. First, therefore, to understand 
the happenings of the past fifteen years, 
we must comprehend the mixture of 
peoples and temperaments produced 
through the intermingling of Slavs and 
Turcomans with the mixed groups of 
the Uzbek Republic, the Kirghiz Repub- 
lic, the Kazak area, the Siberia and 
Yakutsk areas, to name merely a few 
of the territorial groups. 


2. The Russian land: A territory of 
tremendous size, which is mainly a vast 
level plain. Second, then, we must 
understand the geography of the land— 
the hugeness of the continental plain, 
which is five thousand miles from east to 
west and two thousand miles from north 
to southh We must comprehend the 
isolation and monotony of life in a hun- 
dred thousand Russian villages of log- 
and-mud huts. Also, we must know about 
the climate in this vast territory—the long, 
cold, nights during which large peasant 
families huddle together in small huts, 
and “the white nights of summer”, in 
which one sees the last rays of the sun 
setting in the west the moment one 
glimpses it rising in the east. In short, 
we must see how the moods and the tem- 
peraments of the people have been pro- 
duced by the geography of their land. 


3. Centuries of oppression by tyran- 
nical autocrats: We must comprehend 
the strange fact that while England, 
France, Germany, and America—even 
Japan in the far-off Orient—were leading 
the world’s march toward democracy, 






ruthless czars were still enslaving the 
Russian people. For example, there were 
46 million white slaves—serfs—-in Russia 
as late as 1861-1865, when they were 
finally freed. We must understand the 
hopeless attitude of the Russian peasant, 
the large size of families, the starvation 
that recurred periodically in that deso- 
late agricultural country, and the dreari- 
ness and loneliness of life caused by the 
lack of roads, telephones and other 
means of communication with the out- 
side worid. Furthermore, we must 
realize the late development of machine 
manufacture and the czarist govern- 
ment’s rigid control over it when it was 
finally begun after 1890. 


4. Radical thinkers and creative 
writers laid the foundation for revolution 
many years ago. More than a century 
ago, Alexander Pushkin, “The Sun of 
Russian Poetry”, interpreted the social 
life of the various classes in Russia by 
his writings, thus paving the way for a 
later understanding of the needs of the 
people. In the middle 1800's, through 
novels, poems and plays, other creative 
writers, such as Nikolay Gogol, Fyodor 
Dostoievsky, Leo Tolstoy, and Ivan Tur- 
geniev, taught the rising group of intel- 
ligent, independent-thinking people the 
true conditions of the masses and there- 
by laid the foundation for the revolution 
which came with the decline of the 
czarist power in the World War. Also, 
in the late 1800’s other young students 
of Russia, such as Lenin, Stalin, and 


Trotsky, were influenced by Karl Marx’ 


and his socialist co-workers, who were 
organizing labor unions and writing new 
theories of government. 


Three Stages of the Revolution 


To understand the Five-Year Plan and 
the continued success of the Communist 
government in Russia, we must also study 
the three stages through which it passed. 
First, from 1917-1921, was the attempt to 
set up a completely Communist state, 
which failed because of the overwhelm- 
ing difficulties which surrounded the new 
government. The peasants had seized 
the land; famine, civil war and foreign 
invasions harassed the new rulers. 
Second was the period of the New 
Economic Policy (“NEP”), 1921-1928, in 
which some of the communistic ideas 
were given up and some of the methods 
of capitalist countries were tried out. 
Agriculture, industry, and trade were re- 
vived. Crops increased, mines and mills 
poured forth their products, and life 
was more orderly and secure. Third, 
1928-to-date, the Communist leaders 
launched a great campaign to “socialize” 
the ownership and operation of all means 
of production. That is, instead of 
private ownership of land, industries, 
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TABLE XXXI 


The Russian Government's Own Report of the Results 
of the First Two Years of the Five-Year Plan 
1928-1930 
Proposed Per Cent 
Increase Absolute of Set 
for First Increase Tasks 


Two Years Achieved 
National income (in billion 
a i. 58.3 59.5 102 
State budget (in billion 
rubles) © ...... . 17.0 21.0 124 


Capital investments. in the 

basic capital of the social- 

ist sector (in billion 

rubles) _ ............ 12.7 13.8 124 
Total production of the so- 

cialist sector of industry, 

including the food and 

drink trades, on a 1926- 

1927 price basis (in bil- 


lion rubles) ...... . 29.3 30.5 104 
Area under seed (in “million 

hectares)... 239.0 245.8 103 
Production of market grain 

(in millions of double hun- 

dredweights) 221.2 267.3 121 
Freight traffic (in millions 

of tons) stetaliniadadila 350.9 409.2 117 


Adapted from V. M. Molotov’s Success of the Five- 
Year Plan (International Publishers, New York, 1931), 
p. 41. 








factories and stores, the central govern- 
ment was to own and operate them. 


The Five-Year Plan 


The State Planning Commission, called 
the “Gosplan”, assembled a great party 
of experts on economic, political and 
social life. A systematic scheme of goals 
in every branch of life to be achieved 
between 1928 and 1933 was set out. The 
Plan proposed to raise*the national in- 
come and wealth of the Russian people 
by unprecedented amounts. For ex- 
ample, by 1933 there was to be more 
than three times as much money in cir- 
culation as there was in 1928. Also, it 
proposed to put 37,000,000 acres of land 
into new cultivation, to increase the num- 
ber of automobiles from 25,000 to 300,- 
000, to build more than 10,000 miles of 
railroad, to spend $500,000,000 on new 
roads, to dig new canals, to construct 


‘factories, and to develop mines. 


But economic expansion was not the 
only desire. The plan also aimed to 
reconstruct the Russian village and to 
bring new ways of living to the isolated 
people of thousands of communities. 
Fundamental to both purposes was the 
education of an entire nation. In 1920, 
63 per cent of the Russian people were 
unable to read and write. The Plan 
proposed to reduce illiteracy to 18 per 
cent in 1933, by establishing 3,500 
schools for adults, and by increasing the 
number of children in the four-year 
primary schools from 10,000,000 to 17,- 
000,000. The number of cottage read- 
ing rooms, libraries, peasant clubs, 
workers’ clubs, motion picture theaters 
and radios in use was to be greatly in- 
creased, as well as the number and cir- 
culations of newspapers. 

Such in brief, is the famous Five-Year 
Plan which is being talked about all over 
the world. 


How Is the Plan Succeeding? 


As the end of the fourth year of the 
Plan approaches, what has it succeeded 
in accomplishing? Probably no one, 
except the Soviet officials themselves, 
knows exactly the answer to this ques- 





tion. The Soviet officials alone have the 
real statistics; these, as issued from time 
to time in their official publications* 
show that the Plan has had a tremendous 
success. We reproduce in the table at the 
left a part of the Russian government’s 
report of the results of the first two years. 


Even if these statistics are exagger- 
ated, in many respects the campaign is 
succeeding. The increases in national 
income, in production of industry, in 
agriculture, and in the sale of goods for 
the first two years exceeded in every in- 
stance the increases proposed in the Plan 
itself. 

In regard to agriculture, the very heart 
of tht problem was the aim to “collecti- 
vize” the agricultural land. This meant 
that a hundred million peasants must be 
persuaded to take down the fences 
around their little farms, and to throw 
these all together into great “codpera- 
tive farms”, which produce crops, dairy 
products, fruit, etc., through the joint 
operation of the land. In spite of the 
opposition of well-to-do peasants, this 
gigantic attempt to socialize the land 
progressed rapidly, as shown by the 
table in the third column. 

Recent reports of the Economic Review 
of the Soviet Union show that on October 
1, 1931, 51.3 per cent of all sown land 
was embraced in collective and _ state 
farms—that is, socialized farms. 

Reports from the press as this article 
is written show that in some aspects the 
Five-Year Plan is not making as satis- 
factory a showing during the present 
year as at first. Production in machin- 
ery, metals, coal, transport, and grain 
seems to be behind their quotas. But 
Soviet officials still declare that the goal 
which was to be achieved in five years 
will be reached. 





*Announced in the United States through their 
organ The Economic Review of the Soviet Union; see 
especially the issues for November 15 and December 
15, 1931, 
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TABLE XXxI' 
The Individual Peasant Farms Now Embraced by the 
Collective Farms 


Per Cent of 


Number of Indi- Total Individual 


Date vidual Farms 


4 Farms 

Collectivized Collectivized 
October 1, 1927............ 286,000 ll 
October 1, 1928 595,000 2.3 
October 1, 1929 2,131,000 8.1 
October 1, 1930 5,565,000 22.2 
March 1, 1931 8,830,000 35.3 


Adapted from V. M. Molotov’s Success of the Five- 
Year Plan (International Publishers, New York, 1931), 
p. 45. 








The Russian Experiment Challenges 
the World to Think 


Here, then, for the first time in history, 
the resources of a great nation are in the 
control of a single, small, powerful group 
of leaders imbued with the determination 
to socialize systematically the ownership 
and operation of means of production. 
Here is a nation-wide attempt to plan 
the economic and cultural life of .a 
people. Whether it succeeds or not, and 
it seems probable that it will, the Plan 
presents an insistent challenge to. the 
leaders of every other nation of the 
world. In other industrial countries 
from fifteen to twenty million men are 
out of work, largely because of lack of 
planning by the preceding generation. 
In Russia, where every aspect of life is 
planned, there is a dearth of workers, 
not of jobs. Although the force used by 
dictators in imposing the new plan upon 
the people may be criticized, this one 
aspect alone—that of a planned system 
of employment—should provoke the 
leaders of other countries to thought. 
Certainly it should stimulate rigorous 
thinking in our own schools and colleges. 
What are you going to do this year to 
understand this great experiment and to 
find ways of applying its lessons to the 
improvement of ways of living in Amer- 
ica? 
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A cotton caravan carrying the sacked raw product to the cotton mill in the 


Uzbek Soviet Republic of central Asia 








Shall We Make a Bold Stroke at Geneva2 


A Debate on the Disarmament Conference 
By BENJAMIN H. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


Author of “The United States and Disarmament” 


RESOLVED: That the United States should urge at the World Disarmament 
Conference a substantial reduction of at least 50 per cent in land, sea, and 
air forces and budgets on condition of its adoption by all the powers. 


Introduction 

HE present World Disarmament Con- 

ference at Geneva is an outgrowth of 
the settlement made at the end of the war. 
In the fourth of his Fourteen Points, 
President Wilson demanded as a con- 
dition of peace: “Adequate guarantees 
given and taken that national armaménts 
will be reduced to the lowest point con- 
sistent with domestic safety.” The 
Fourteen Points were accepted by Ger- 
many as the basis of their capitulation. 
In the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions it was agreed that the members 
of the League should “recognize that the 
maintenance of peace requires the re- 
duction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national 
safety, and the enforcement by common 
action of international obligations.” By 
the terms of the Treaty of Versailles Ger- 
many was practically disarmed “in order 
to render possible the institution of a 
general limitation of the armaments of 
all nations.” 

The League of Nations has, since its 
beginning, sought to prepare the way for 
a general limitation and reduction of 
armaments. The first League organiza- 
tion created to consider ways and means 
for disarmament was the Permanent Ad- 
visory Commission, composed of military 
experts representing the land, sea, and 
air forces of the states which are mem- 
bers of the Council. This commission was 
unable to agree upon any definite plan 
for disarmament. The Temporary Mixed 
Commission, consisting of civilians as 
well as military experts, was then created 
for the purpose of bringing the non- 
military view to bear upon the problem. 
The T. M. C. proposed plans for obtain- 
ing security among the nations, which, 
the commission believed, would then lead 
to disarmament. The Draft Treaty of 
Mutual Guarantee and the Geneva 
Protocol for Arbitration, Security, and 
Disarmament were draft agreements 
which came out of the security move- 
ment, but neither was ratified by the 
signatories. 

The League then created a Prepara- 
tory Commission for a Disarmament Con- 
ference. This important commission was 
composed of delegates from the mem- 
bers of the League Council and from 
some other League members affected by 
the problem. The United States, Russia, 
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and Turkey—non-member sstates---were 
also represented. 

The first meetings of the Preparatory 
Commission took place in 1926. From 
that time until 1930 the commission held 
six sessions. Altogether many months of 
labor were devoted to the consideration 
of the problems of disarmament, and to 
the attempt to reconcile the differences of 
the nations represented, to such an extent 
that a draft convention could be drawn 
up which could be presented to the Dis- 
armament Conference. Finally, in De- 
cember, 1930, the draft convention was 
finished. Reservations were made, how- 
ever, by various states to practically all 
of the important provisions of the treaty. 
The draft convention was presented to 
the Council of the League which then 
called a World Disarmament Conference 
to meet in February, 1932. 


Affirmative Brief 


The United States should urge a substantial 
reduction in land, sea, and air forces and 
budgets at the Geneva Conference for the 
following reasons: 

I. A lower armament standard throughout the 
world will increase the safety of the United 
States. 

A. The great oceans which are barriers 
against invasion can only be crossed by 
powerful and well organized armaments. 
Such an invasion would be made more diffi- 
cult by: 

1. Reducing present armaments. 

2. Preventing the growth of new and more 
destructive forms of armaments. 

B. The reduction of armaments will raise 


the importance in national defense of arma- 

ment potential, i.e., economic and social 

power. 

1. The United States has a greater arma- 
ment potential than any other country be- 
cause of our great resources in 

a. Agriculture and minerals. 

b. Industries, transportation, communica- 
tion, and banking. 

c. A large and unified population. 

2. If existing armaments are substantially 
reduced, the United States will, because of 
this economic and social power, become prac- 
tically impregnable. 

II, A substantial reduction in armaments and 
budgets will help to raise the standard of 
living of the American people. 

A. The appropriations for the Army and 
Navy (exclusive of non-military purposes) 
for 1932 total $695,000,000, which is a larger 
sum than ‘is spent by any other country on 
earth. 

B. The adoption of the disarmament plan 
proposed would save the American tax- 
payers $347,500,000, which would be highly 
beneficial in these days of a large national 
deficit. 

C. The excess men in the Army and Navy 
could be put to productive work and thus 
help to raise the American standard of living. 
III. The adoption of this plan would go far 

to prevent future wars. 

A. The World War was caused largely by 
rivalry in armaments. 

1. The growth of the German navy follow- 
ing 1900 created a bitter Anglo-German 
rivalry and caused Great Britain to enter into 
alliances against Germany: 

a. The Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

b. The understanding with France. 

2. The increase of German land armaments 
caused ill feeling on the part of France and 
led to the Franco-Russian alliance. 

B. The United States has since the war 
helped to remove causes of hostility by a 
willingness to agree to armament limitation 
and reduction in two great conferences: 

1. In the Washington Conference 

a. In 1921, the United States had by its 
capital-ship building program created a 
powerful feeling of resentment in Great 
Britain and Japan. 

b. The agreement to reduce tonnage in 
capital ships and aircraft carriers relieved 
this tension. 

2. In the London Conference 

a. In 1927 and 1928 the naval rivalry be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain 
over cruisers gave rise to much talk of in- 
evitable conflict between these two countries. 

b. The agreement at London in 1930 to 
limit all classes of combatant ships removed 
this cause for disagreement. 

IV. The United States is under a heavy obli- 
gation to help solve the armament prob- 
lem in Europe. 

A. This country through the Fourteen 
Points and the Treaty of Versailles promised 
to agree to mutual disarmament. 
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1. While it is true that the United States 
did not ratify the Treaty of Versailles, never- 
theless we helped to draft it and accepted its 
benefits, including the disarmament pro- 
visions, in a subsequent treaty with Germany 
in 1921. 

B. These promises have not been fulfilled 
by the United States and the other govern- 
ments which disarmed Germany and her 
allies, and the failure to keep faith in this 
matter has created a dangerous situation in 
Europe. 

V. Substantial disarmament in the coming 
conference will make way for economic 
recovery. 

A. By a restoration of good faith and co- 
operation among the nations. 

B. By decreasing the budget deficits which 
exist in practically all countries. 


Negative 

The United States should not urge such a 
substantial reduction in land, sea, and air 
forces at the Geneva Conference as that pro- 
posed for the following reasons: 

I. For defensive purposes the United States 
should not join in such a radical reduc- 
tion of armaments. 

A. Our naval armaments cannot be re- 
duced. 

1. They are the first line of defense against 
an attack from overseas. 

2. They are necessary for the protection of 
trade routes. 

a. Essential products must be imported 
from overseas, such as rubber, tin, and 
manganese. 

3. The American naval forces are already 
well below the ratios with relation to British 
and Japanese forces which experts say are 
essential to American defense. 

a. If reductions are made on the basis of 
existing strength, our inferiority will be per- 
petuated. 

B. Our land forces cannot be reduced. 

1. They are already far smaller than those 
possessed by the other great powers. 

2. They are necessary for maintaining a 
number of trained officers and men to act as 
a skeleton organization for a larger army in 
case of need. 

3. Sweeping reductions below the present 
minimum might jeopardize domestic security. 

C. Our air forces cannot be reduced. 














NOW, ALL TOGETHER! 
—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer 





The Quai Woodrow Wilson, Geneva. Under these beautiful trees on the shores of 
Lake Leman the arms delegates will relax and informally converse 
—Photo by A. E. Rutenbeck 


1. They represent the best defensive 
weapon against attack. 

II. Present armaments are not expensive. 

A. The armaments burden upon the Amer- 
ican people is less than that borne by any 
other great power. 

1. In per capita sums expended. 

2. In the percentage of the national income 
which is annually expended. 

B. The national wealth of the United 
States is far greater than that of any other 
power, and the costs of our present arma- 
ments represent merely a small annual in- 
surance premium for their protection. 

C. A radical reduction jn the land and 
naval forces of the United States, instead 
of aiding the people of the United States 
economically, would make matters worse by 
adding to the numbers of unemployed. 

Ill. The limitation of budgets by treaty 
would be especially disadvantageous to 
the United States. 

A. The armaments of the United States are 
more expensive per unit than the armaments 
of other countries and therefore American 
expenditures cannot well be limited. 

1. The costs of naval construction are 
higher. 

2. The expenditures for personnel are 
much higher than in other countries. 

a. The United States maintains the pro- 
fessional army system recruited by voluntary 
enlistments at high rates of pay, rather than 
the European conscription system under 
which the pay is very small. 

B. Appropriations for the Army and 
Navy cannot constitutionally be limited by 
treaty. 

1. The Constitution gives the power over 
appropriations to Congress. 

IV. The United States should keep carefully 
aloof from the armament discussions of 
Europe. 

A. In the words of Washington: “Europe 
has a set of primary interests which to us 
have none or a very remote relation.” 

1. The United States is not a party to the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

2. The Franco-German armament problem, 
which is the main issue in the coming con- 
ference is no affair of ours. 


B. The European nations will combine, 
against us to impose certain kinds of arma- 
ment limitations which are not suited to the 
American system. 


1. They will seek to compel the United 
States to agree to the reduction in the maxi- 
mum permissible size of capital ships from 
the figures of 35,000 tons with 16-inch guns 
which were agreed upon at the Washington 
Conference. 

a. American naval experts state that the 
United States requires large ships because 
of the lack of naval stations outside of the 
United States. 


2. They will seek to compel agreement to 
budgetary limitation. 
V. Disarmament will not bring about eco- 
nomic recovery. 


A. The depression is an economic matter 
and has little to do with armaments. 

1. Overproduction and poor distribution 
are the primary causes. 

B. Disarmament and the discharge of many 
thousands of men from the Army and Navy 
will only increase unemployment. 
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Documents of Democracy 


IV. Fundamental Orders of Connecticut (1639) 


N JANUARY 14, 1639 (old style), 

almost 300 years ago, the free plant- 
ers of the towns of Windsor, Hartford, 
and. Wethersfield, in the Connecticut val- 
ley, ratified what is termed “the first ex- 
ample in history of a written constitu- 
tion—a distinct organic law constituting 
a government and defining its powers.” 
Those clear-sighted and sinewy pioneers 
from Massachusetts at that time set down 
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it belonged to English settlers. Whether 
influenced by their representations or not, 
the Netherlanders withdrew peaceably, 
and English emigrants, dissatisfied with 
conditions in Massachusetts, marched in 
under the leadership of Thomas Hooker, 
“the soul of the exodus”. In the years 
1635-36 the town of Hartford was 
founded. As was the case with most of 
the early settlers in America the first 
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First page of the Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, adopted January 14, 1639. From the 


Records of the Colony of Connecticut, by 


their ideas of representative democracy 
and federalism in a document which had 
its effect on our own National Constitu- 
tion a century and a half later. So funda- 
mental and practical was that simple in- 
strument of government that with only 
very slight alteration it remained in force 
for 180 years—longer by 37 years than 
the time we have been living under our 
Federal Constitution. 

The Dutch had purchased from the 
Indians this beautiful and fertile valley 
of the “Long River” (Qua-nek-ta-cut). 
The English, however, became very in- 
sistent in demands for the surrender of 
this land of promise. They claimed that 


courtesy of the Connecticut State Library 


thought of these men was a place wherein 
to worship their God and to consider civil 
matters. So in 1635 the first church in 
Hartford was built. 

Other towns grew up near by and, be- 
cause there was more or less uniformity 
in ideas and ideals, a community interest 
soon developed. At first these small 
settlements were under a commission 
appointed by Massachusetts. Then, later, 
the younger Winthrop was appointed 
governor of the valley. However, these 
emigrants were not content to live under 
laws of the distant province they had just 
left, and four years after Hartford was 
founded they set down in writing their 


objectives and the framework of a gov- 
ernment to fit their needs and ideals. 
Thus they formulated their constitution, 
the Fundamental Orders—the first writ- 
ten document made by the very same 
people who were to live under it. 

For the liberal and democratic ideas 
embodied in this constitution, too much 
credit cannot be given to Thomas 
Hooker—the progressive-conservative of 
his time. He was not so radical as Roger 
Williams nor so reactionary as John Win- 
throp, the foe of democracy. Hooker be- 
lieved and preached that “the founda- 
tion of authority is laid in the free con- 
sent of the people,” that the choice of 
magistrates belonged to the people “by 
God’s own allowance,” and “they who 
have the power to appoint officers and 
magistrates have the right also to set the 
bounds and limitations of the power and 
place unto which they call them.” Jef- 
ferson, Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson 
in his New Freedom have reiterated these 
statements in altered forms. 

A constitution comprises the basic or 
fundamental arrangements for the pass- 
ing and administering of future laws. 
This constitution of 1639 laid down the 
framework for the direction of the affairs 
of men in whom intellect and moral 
nature predominated. Also the eleven 
articles, which, with a preamble, make 
up this document, all begin with the 
words, “Jt is ordered”. Hence the name 
the “Fundamental Orders”. 

In the Preamble, considered by many 
writers its most ‘remarkable part, we 
see the objectives and ideals of these 
settlers: First, the liberty of the Gospel 
as they understood it; second, the direct 
control of their civil affairs; third, the 
idea of federalism—a union which was to 
allow each town to live according to its 
own desires, but which united them 
under a central government for such 
matters as concerned them as a whole, 
notably that highly important one of 
those days—common defense; and fourth, 
independence, emphasized not in words 
but clearly implied, because no recogni- 
tion was given to any higher political 
authority. 

The main features of the “Orders” were 
as follows: A governor was to be elected 
by the people, ineligible for immediate 
reélection, for a term of one year. Six 
magistrates were also to be selected by 
the freemen for the same term and with 
the same restriction. The governor was 
to be chosen by a plurality vote but the 
magistrates by a majority. The legisla- 
tive body—the General Court—was to 
consist of the governor, the magistrates, 
and four deputies, elected for one year, 
from each of the towns. Meetings were 
to be held annually. 

The right to vote was to be given to all 
freemen independent of any religious 

(Continued on page 46) 
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REVIEWING OUR ECONOMIC LIFE 


NTO the flabby body of American in- 

dustry, suffering from a two-year siege 
of pernicious anemia, Doctor Hoover and 
his consulting surgeons are about to 
pump two billion dollars’ worth of fresh 
credit—the life-giving blood of business. 
They have persuaded Congress that there 
is only one way for the patient to recover 
—to set up an emergency Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation of enormous powers, 
very similar to the War Finance Board 
which pulled us through the stresses of 
1917-1921. Both parties supported it, the 
Republicans because, if it breaks the de- 
pression, President Hoover may be re- 
elected; the Democrats because they do 
not dare to oppose any constructive plan, 
even though it has an Administration 
label. 

The Corporation is to be managed by a 
board of seven directors, consisting of the 
Secretary of the Treasury; the Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, Eugene 
Meyer; the Farm Loan Commissioner, 
Paul Bestor; and four other members ap- 
pointed by the President with the consent 
of the Senate. Of the seven not more 
than four shall be members of one party. 
President Hoover gave the Corporation a 
striking send-off by appointing as chair- 
man, even before the bill was passed, 
General Charles G. Dawes of Chicago. 
Dawes had previously resigned his am- 
bassadorship to Great Britain and had 
been announced as head of the American 
delegation to the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference. The President reshuffled his 
cards, and the result was Dawes for chief 
of the Reconstructors, sending Secretary 
Stimson to Geneva, positions for which 
both of them are temperamentally fitted. 
Not only as an experienced Chicago 
banker, but more especially because of 
his confidence-inspiring personality and 
his ability to get difficult things done, he 
will be an excellent leader. Probably 


most of the detail work will be done by 
Eugene Meyer, who largely drafted the 
plan, and whose financial ability has been 
a dominant factor in Washington for 
many years past. Since all the members 
of the board so far named are Republi- 
cans, the President will have to choose 





It Ought To Be Safe To Go Back in Now 
—Ray in the Kansas City Star. 


Democrats for the remaining 
three. Among the names most 
prominently mentioned are 
Bernard M. Baruch and Edward 
N. Hurley, both great Wilson 
aides during the war. 

The Corporation is to have a 

capital to begin with of $500,- 
000,000, appropriated directly 
from the Treasury, and Con- 
gress has already authorized 
this. In addition the directors 
may issue bonds or debentures 
to the general public for three 
times that sum, making a total 
of two billion dollars capital. 
The transaction will be very 
much like the Liberty Loans 
which financed the war, though 
much smaller in sum. If the 
investing public doesn’t take 
them up sufficiently, the Treas- 
ury itself may do so, and in any 
case, the Treasury is to guaran- 
tee the securities of the Corpora- 
tion, so that it will be just as safe as the 
Government itself. 
_ The Corporation can do a lot of things 
with this money. It can make loans for 
from one to three years to any bank, sav- 
ings bank, building and loan association, 
insurance company, credit union, and, 
upon approval by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to any railroad. It 
cannot, however, lend to city or local 
governments which are in financial diffi- 
culties. Fifty millions of its capital is 
set aside to be expended by the Secretary 
of Agriculture for loans to farmers who 
have suffered from crop failures, with no 
security required other than a promise to 
pay out of future crop earnings. Up to 
$200,000,000 can be loaned to closed 
banks for cash payments to depositors, 
but no single corporation can borrow 
more than $100,000,000. 

One of the chief aims of the Corpora- 
tion will be to stimulate normal industrial 
activity and employment by making loans 
to industries which cannot obtain capital 
from their normal sources. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


LIVER WENDELL HOLMES has 
been called “the greatest living 
American”. His resignation attracts na- 
tional attention to a noble life and per- 
sonality, while his departure from the 
Supreme Court alters the balance be- 
tween so-called liberal and conservative 
elements in that body, and makes the 
choice of a -successor by President 
Hoover a matter of extraordinary interest. 
Mr. Justice Holmes was born in 1841: 
his life spans three-fifths of the life of 
the American Republic. He was a Civil 
War soldier; became Chief Justice of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court, and in 
1902 was named by President Roosevelt 
to the Federal Supreme Court. 

Today, at 91, the great Justice is a dif- 
ferent figure from the tall, lean, erect 
man who stepped into the Court in 1902, 
but even on the day of retirement he 
was probably the oustanding member in 
appearance among them. He has thick, 
snow-white hair, bristling white eyebrows 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


and a pair of rather fierce mustachios 
that curl upward at the end. Added to 
these are a fine Wellingtonian nose and 
keen eyes, which complete a head that 
sculptors have declared magnificent. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson taught him 
philosophy at Harvard; he walked down 
Beacon Hill with a copy of Hobbes’s 
Leviathan under his arm, and found him- 
self enlisted in the Twentieth Massa- 
chusetts Infantry, in the Civil War. He 
was wounded three times, left for dead on 
the battlefield, and the story by his fa- 
mous father, the poet, “My Search for the 
Captain”, tells of his recovery. 

Most men grow conservative as they 
grow older. Mr. Justice Holmes has re- 
tained that liberalism which has distin- 
guished his life, together with a style of 
writing which for vigor, zest, cogency, 
and grace is probably unequalled in the 
country today. For long his liberal 
philosophy put him on the minority side 
in the Court where his dissenting opin- 
ions, often seconded by Justice Brandeis, 
were expressed lucidly and brilliantly. 
More recent changes in the Court mem- 
bershtp, with the coming of the present 
Chief Justice (Hughes) and Justice 
Roberts— both named by President 
Hoover—have put Holmes, more often 
than not, with the majority. Though the 
classification between “conservatism” and 
“liberalism” is arbitrary, the Court re- 
cently has tended to divide on certain 
matters of social, economic and labor 
matters with the Hughes, Holmes, 
Brandeis, Stone, and Roberts group on 
the one side; and Justices Van Devanter, 
McReynolds, Butler, and Sutherland on 
the other. With the division so close, the 
point of view of the successor to Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes is important in many ways, 
since the Court is the final arbiter as to 
whether new types of legislation can be 
construed as “constitutional”. The es- 
sence of the Holmes judicial doctrine has 
been the belief that the individual States 
and communities have a broad right to 
try legislative and governmental experi- 
ments, even when such experiments may 
go beyond the point that he himself con- 
siders wise. R.LS. 








30 
Major Appointments 


HE resignations of Mr. Justice 

Holmes and of Ambassador Dawes 
have called attention to the fact that our 
Government is a constantly changing or- 
ganism. Rarely does a month go by with- 
out some important change in its person- 
nel, especially in the men who represent 
us in the far lands of the earth. 

Who will succeed General Dawes at 
London, the most desirable post in the 
whole diplomatic service, is an open 
question. Henry P. Fletcher, former head 
of the Tariff Commission, would like the 
job, and there has been some talk of 
shifting Ambassador Edge from Paris, or 
of appointing another “lame duck” Re- 
publican Senator. But the British Em- 
bassy is too important to be made the 
football of routine politics. 

A shift of great interest to our island 
possessions occurred when Theodore 
Roosevelt, eldest son of the late dynamic 
President, who has been since 1929 Gov- 
ernor of Porto Rico, was appointed Gov- 
ernor General of the Philippine Islands, 
to succeed Dwight F. Davis of St. 
Louis, whose administration was marked 
by an unusual degree of harmony 
and tact between the executive and the 
Filipino legislators, and who retires with 
the good will of the whole island people. 

Governor Roosevelt leaves behind him 
at San Juan an able record, also. He 
helped the island through a difficult 
period following the great hurricane, 
straightened out its tangled finances, and 
publicized the needs of the Porto Ricans 
to citizens of the mainland. As his succes- 
sor for Governor of Porto Rico, President 
Hoover nominated James R. Beverley of 
Texas, only 37 years old, who has been 
Attorney General of the Island govern- 
ment for the last four years, and was 
personally recommended by his chief. 
Though there has been some desire 
among Porto Ricans for a native gover- 
nor, Beverley’s familiarity with conditions 
there had made him a favorite. 

Still another change, especially impor- 
tant during the present disturbed condi- 
tions in the Far East, is the appointment 
of Joseph C. Grew, now Ambassador to 
Turkey, to be Ambassador to Japan, suc- 
ceeding W. Cameron Forbes, who is about 
to retire. 














The Reward of His Own Neglect 
—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune 


A “Jobless” Party? 


ATHER JAMES R. COX, militant 

Pittsburgh Catholic priest who led a 
new “march of the 10,000” to demand 
relief for the jobless at the hands of the 
Federal Government, does not intend to 
rest on his laurels. On the return of the 
caravan to the Steel City, a monster meet- 
ing of 55,000 unemployed was held in the 
University of Pittsburgh Stadium, at 
which Father Cox declared a new party 
was in the making if the old-line parties 
do not come up to the mark. There is no 
church law to prevent a priest’s running 
for office. “Ours is a battle between Wall 
Street and Main Street,” he declared, and 
a national convention of the jobless may 
be held in St. Louis on Labor Day to 
nominate candidates for the White House. 


The first direct move for federal cash 
relief was made in Congress when the 
Senate Committee on Manufactures re- 
ported favorably, against the opposition 
of President Hoover, a bill drawn by Sen- 
ators Costigan and LaFollette, under 
which $375,000,000 would be appropri- 
ated to the States and municipalities for 
unemployment relief. 





THREE NEW APPOINTEES 
Left to right, Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., new Governor of the Philippines; Charles G. 


Dawes, new head of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; Joseph 


Ambassador to Japan. 


C. Grew, new 





Cities Economizing 


HE four largest cities of the United 

States—New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and Detroit—as well as many 
smaller ones, are all feeling the pinch of 
lowered incomes, just as have most of 
the national governments. One trend runs 
through all of them—that taxpayers are 
refusing to put up the funds for the 
wasteful and extravagant municipal gov- 
ernments which have so far shown little 
realization that their scale of living must 
be cut down to meet new conditions. All 
the reformers and their revelations of 
graft and corruption have not accom- 
plished as much to arouse the public as 
the pressure of high taxes. 


In Chicago, the most horrible example 
of insolvency, teachers are still going 
without their pay, while more than one- 
third of the city’s taxes for 1929 have not 
been collected. In Philadelphia thou- 
sands of protesting taxpayers marched to 
a mass meeting at City Hall. And in 
New York, which had long considered its 
credit good for any crisis, the city was 
compelled to suspend its relief work 
because it discovered that it had no more 
cash in the bank. 


The New York City government, com- 
pletely controlled by Tammany Hall, had 
adopted an annual budget of $631,- 
000,000, the largest ever proposed, with- 
out so much as a hint of economy. Then 
it found the great banks unwilling to go 
along on such a program. Mayor Walker 
accused them of trying to squeeze the 
city, but eventually he had to accept the 
inevitable. After two weeks of confer- 
ences, the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment passed a resolution pledging 
the city to strict economy, curtailing or 
eliminating many costly public improve- 
ments, and a study of means for new 
sources of revenue and of putting other 
activities on a self-supporting basis. The 
latter refers in part to the city’s subway 
system, which has operated at a loss for 
years on a five-cent fare, in order to keep 
the promises of the politicians. Not until 
these steps had been taken would fifty 
leading banking houses of New York 
agree to make available during the com- 
ing year $350,000,000, by bond issues, at 
six per cent interest, the highest the city 
has ever paid. 


Wet Referendum Beaten 


HE idea of some over-enthusiastic 

Wets that the Eighteenth Amendment 
will be repealed during the present Con- 
gress was thoroughly squashed when, in 
the first direct vote on the wet-and-dry 
issue since prohibition began, the resolu- 
tion of Senator Hiram Bingham of Con- 
necticut proposing that the 48 States 
hold popular referendums on repeal and 
modification was voted down by the Sen- 
ate, 55 to 15. The wet figure was much 
lower than had been predicted. The 
resolution has still to be acted upon in 
the House, where the wet strength is be- 
lieved to be higher than in the Senate. 
But the Democratic leaders who control 
the lower body decided to postpone action 
on the prohibition issue at present until 
after more pressing economic problems 
are disposed of. 
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Debts Conflict Tightens 


HAT a good Yankee knows as a 
N “show-down” appears to be rapidly 
approaching in the settlement of the 
highly complicated problem of debts and 
reparations. The result so far has been 
only to range the interests of Europe very 
definitely against those of the United 
States, and unless a higher degree of 
statesmanship soon emerges on both sides 
of the water, the ugly word “repudiation”, 
which has been hanging like a poisonous 
mist in the air, is likely to become a 
steady downpour. 

Germany and her principal European 
creditors had planned to get together at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, late in January, 
to discuss what should be done about the 
report of the experts’ committee of the 
Basle International Bank that Germany 
could not resume her Young Plan pay- 
ments at the end of the present mora- 
torium. The United States had declined 
to send even an unofficial delegate. Ten 
days before the conference was to con- 
vene, Chancellor Bruening of Germany 
crossed the Rubicon and announced to 
the world that Germany was at the end of 
her resources and could pay no more 
reparations under any circumstances. 
The government, he said, had gone to the 
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“Gott in Himmel! Have Mercy— Let Me 
Surrender!” 
—London Daily Herald (Labor). 


furthest possible limits of economy to 
meet the crisis by the recent decrees. The 
Basle report, he insisted, had demon- 
strated not only Germany’s inability to 
pay, but had made it clear that the Ger- 
man collapse was the most important 
single cause of the world-wide economic 
prostration and could only be met by in- 
stant united action by all governments if 
complete disastcr was to be forestalled. 
He would go to Lausanne prepared to de- 
mand that no temporary or compromise 
solution be reached, but that the repara- 
tions question be settled for all time by 
June 30, when the moratorium expires. 

Thus Bruening has practically come 
around to the position of Hitler, whose 
Nazis have been pounding the govern- 
ment for months to take a firmer stand 
against the former Allies. Numerous con- 
ferences have been held between Bruen- 
ing and Hitler. The Chancellor is trying 
to arrange a postponement of the seven- 
year presidential election due this spring, 
in order that the aged President von 











Hindenburg may continue in office for at 
least a year longer during the disturbed 
period. The Hitlerites have rejected this 
plan, believing that they will be elected 
to power at the next general elections. 
The Bruening declaration woke loud 
echoes abroad. Premier MacDonald of 
England said it was “not unexpected” 
and called for the “hard facts” to be 
faced. Edouard Herriot, leader of the 
French Radical party, keystone of. the 


| “Left” opposition, condemned the Ger- 


q 


man stand in as strongly nationalist a 
tone as any “die-hard”. Premier Laval, 
in the midst of a cabinet crisis of his own, 
declared that France will not sacrifice 
her treaty rights to reparations, regard- 
less of what America may do on the debts. 
Informal conferences which French and 
British statesmen had been holding to 
work out a united policy resulted in the 
postponement of the Lausanne Confer- 
ence for an indefinite time.. Meanwhile 
Laval had been sounding out Ambassador 
Edge as to whether Washington would 
look with favor on an extension of the 
moratorium for six months or a year. 

But all hopes for putting off the evil 
day a little longer were drenched with 
cold water when Secretary Stimson sent 
a blunt note to France, setting forth the 
following five points of American policy: 
(1) There is no connection between war 
debts and reparations. (2) The European 
powers must take the initiative on repara- 
tions. (3) A further moratorium could 
not obtain approval in Congress, and the 
Senate opposes any cancellation or re- 
duction of the debts. (4) The United 
States would look with displeasure on 
the formation of a united front by the 
debtor nations. (5) The existing debt 
agreements, having been concluded sepa- 
rately between the various debtor gov- 
ernments and the United States, can be 
revised only by separate negotiations. 

At this dead lock the nations stand. 
France insists upon her pound of flesh. 
But Europe can make no settlement with- 
out America. And despite the attitude of 
Congress and the State Department, the 
debtor nations are being rapidly driven 
to form an anti-American bloc, for with- 
out exception they insist that reparations 
cannot be reduced without a correspond- 
ing reduction in the American debts. 
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Patriotism and Art 


HERE are people who like to point 

to the picture, “Washington Crossing 
the Delaware”, with a finger of scorn be- 
cause, they say, the flag in the picture 
was not adopted until at least a year after 
the event described. And besides, in 
their opinion, Washington would have 
had more sense than to stand up in the 
boat. Emanuel Leutze, the artist, was a 
Swiss who came to this country in the 
early nineteenth century and devoted 
himself to historical painting. 


On the other hand, many Americans 
feel that, although “Washington Crossing 
the Delaware” may not be great art, it is 
at least an impressive lesson in history 
and that, as such, it should not have becn 
removed from the walls of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York City, to 
be stored in the cellar. 


William Sloane Coffin, the museum’s 
new president, explained that the paint- 
ing, which is as large as a 24-sheet bill- 
board, had been removed to make room 
for another exhibition, but that it would 
be restored to public view beginning 
February 16 as a feature of the museum’s 
Washington Bicentennial Exhibition. 

















That War Debt Grippe 


—Nolley in the Jersey Journal. 
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The Hawaiian Cauldron 


HE Territory of Hawaii, a group of 

tropical islands in mid-Pacific which 
have belonged to the United States since 
the Spanish-American War, has been to 
most Americans familiar as the home of 
pineapples, ukeleles, and active vol- 
canoes, of idyllic moon-lit beaches and 
surf-riders, a stop-over on round-the- 
world tours, and a naval base of great 
strategic importance—Pearl Harbor, a 
few miles from Honolulu, the capital, on 
the island of Oahu. The Nation was 
shocked, therefore, when horrible crime 
conditions were revealed there by the dis- 
covery of a murder which bore the ear- 
marks of an individual lynching. 

The train of events started in Septem- 
ber, when Mrs. Thomas H. Massie, wife 
of a young United States naval lieuten- 
ant and daughter of a socially prominent 
New York and Washington family, was 
seized by five men on the outskirts of 





Another Eruption 
—Cassel in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


Honolulu, carried away in an automobile, 
and brutally assaulted. The five men 
were arrested and identified as two 
Hawaiians, two Japanese, and one Chi- 
nese, but all American citizens by reason 
of their birth in the territory. The case 
was tried in November and ended in a 
disagreement among the jury. Later, one 
of the defendants was kidnapped and 
beaten by a group of men whom he al- 
leged to be United States sailors. In 
January another of the five, Kahahawai, 
was enticed by a fraudulent warrant, 
murdered, and the corpse was being 
driven to a nearby headland to be thrown 
into the sea, when the occupants of the 
automobile were arrested and charged 
with the murder. They included Mrs. 
Granville Fortescue, mother of Mrs. Mas- 
sie, Lieutenant Massie, and two naval 
enlisted men, who are now held aboard a 
United States cruiser in Pearl Harbor 
awaiting trial. 

Throughout this time the Islands have 
been seething with hysteria and a high 
state of feeling has developed between 
the natives and the navy men. The racial 
composition of the Hawaiian population 
is significant. Of the total of 368,000, less 
than 40,000 are Nordic whites. The origi- 
nal Hawaiian stock of Polynesian race, 
which once dominated the Islands under 


King Kamehameha and his dynasty, has 
dwindled through disease and intermar- 
riage until there are but 20,000 pure 
bloods left. The largest single group is 
Japanese, with 137,000. There are also 
large numbers of Chinese, Filipinos, and 
Portuguese, and many half-castes of part 
Hawaiian blood. Since a majority of the 
citizens are non-whites, the native groups 
constitute most of the police force, juries, 
and the Legislature. The Governor and 
most of the higher officials are whites, 
appointed either by the President or the 
Governor from residents of the territory. 
The majority of the native citizens are 
law-abiding, and the present disorders 
are not so much a-result of race prejudice 
as of moral laxity among a limited ele- 
ment. 


The Hawaiian situation brought 
prompt action from Washington. In the 
Cabinet, Secretary of the Interior Wilbur, 
whose department has jurisdiction over 
Hawaii, differed with Secretary of the 
Navy Adams, urging that Governor Law- 
rence M. Judd and his colleagues be not 
interfered with. The Navy ordered the 
Pacific fleet maneuvers, scheduled for 
February, shortened, and no shore leave 
allowed on Oahu. A committee of the 
House of Representatives condemned 
Governor Judd for laxity in handling the 
criminal element, and a Senate resolution 
authorized Attorney General Mitchell to 
send a commission to Honolulu to investi- 
gate. 


Grave Digging in Mexico 


N-MONTE ALBAN, overlooking 
Oaxaca City, Mexico, an expedition 
subsidized by the Mexican government is 
engaged in digging into the dirt mounds 
that were a flourishing city less than a 
thousand years ago. Last month, after 
unearthing several unimpressive tombs, 
they came across a vault encrusted with 
gold and ornamented with turquoise, 
jade, and pearls as large as pigeon’s eggs. 
Ten warrior chiefs buried within wore 
jewelry and breast-plates of finely carved 
gold, and strewn about them were orna- 
mented skulls, sacred masks, vessels of 
rock crystal and alabaster, and human 
bones upon which artists had carved 
calendars, religious rituals, and picture 
stories of history, with a skill equal to 
fine ivory carvings of the Orient. 
Besides the material wealth and beauty 
of the discovery, it is conceded to pro- 
vide important clues to the study of 
ancient Mexican history. These excava- 
tions appear to date about two centuries 
later than historians generally place the 
close of the Monte Alban civilization, 
shortly before the invasion of the Span- 
iards. Archeologists also note that the 
entombed warriors were Mixtec Indians, 
although the Monte Alban civilization is 
Zapotec. Both tribes bear a close resem- 
blance to the Aztecs, whom they are be- 
lieved to have preceded into Mexico from 
the north, possibly from Asia. The exca- 
vation on Monte Alban gives additional 
evidence that there were ancient civiliza- 
tions on this continent that rank with 
those of Egypt and Asia Minor, although 
the Mixtecan tombs are not nearly as old 
as, say, the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, un- 
earthed in Egypt with considerable 


furore a few years ago. The advanced 
state of ruin of the city on Monte Alban 
is practically accounted for by the earth- 
quakes which affect that region. 
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The Mixtec Tomb Area, Near 
Oaxaca, Mexico 


Japan Keeps Grip 

SOFT answer from the Japanese 

Foreign Minister, Yoshizawa, was 
the only result of Secretary Stimson’s 
note of warning about respect for the 
Kellogg and Nine-Power Treaties in 
China. Japan, said the spokesman, has 
no intention of injuring foreign rights in 
Manchuria, and will maintain the tradi- 
tional policy of the “open door” for 
trade of all nations, as laid down by Sec- 
retary John Hay 30 years ago. Still, 
Japan is not satisfied with the Nine- 
Power Treaty which she signed at the 
Washington Conference in 1922, and may 
seek a conference to revise it. Japan’s 
policy in Manchuria seems to be tending 
toward the setting up of a sort of “Free 
State”, with a native government com- 
pletely subservient to Japanese interests. 
She has persuaded the Soviet government 
of Russia to stay neutral and keep hands 
off so long as Russian interests in north- 
ern Manchuria are not interfered with. A 
new danger spot appeared when Japanese 
warships anchored in Shanghai Harbor 
and landed 1,500 troops to break up the 
Chinese boycott. Foreign residents in 
the International Settlement were fearful 
of an outbreak. 

Both the Tokyo and Nanking govern- 
ments are still in a state of headlessness. 
The elderly Premier Inukai, head of the 
Seiyukai party, resigned after but five 
weeks in office, partly because of the 
humiliation of a bomb attack on Emperor 
Hirohito by a young Korean anarchist. 
The Minseito, or Opposition party, had a 
majority in the Diet, and there must be 
elections before a clear mandate to either 
side can be found. At Nanking the Sun 
Fo group hardly knows where it stands. 
It has begged Chiang Kai-shek, the most 
experienced military leader, to come 
back, and it is quite possible that he may 
yet be dictator. 
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“Papa” Briand Passes 


RISTIDE BRIAND, twelve times 

Premier of France, and for the last 
six years Foreign Minister in many cabi- 
nets, has probably passed from the pic- 
ture of French political life for the last 
time. In one of the periodic “crises” 
which make the French government look 
like a victim of St. Vitus’ dance, the vet- 
eran statesman resigned, and is unlikely 
to come back to power. He is 70 years 
old. He has been ill and needs a long 
rest. In the opinion of his doctors, he 
could not go through another round of 
strenuous international conferences this 
spring. 

The retirement of Briand over- 
shadowed the feat of Peirre Laval, the 
swarthy little man who has held the reins 
for the past year. Laval has been teeter- 
ing on the edge of an almost evenly 
divided Chamber of Deputies for several 
months past. His trip to America did 
not win him the universal support he had 
hoped. When a vacancy occurred in his 
cabinet recently by the death of Andre 
Maginot, Minister of War, Laval tried to 
induce Edouard Herriot, leader of the 
Radicals, to join it. But the big left-wing 
group refused to join such a government, 
and Laval handed his resignation to 
President Paul Doumer. The President 
could find no one else willing to under- 
take the unwelcome task, so within 48 
hours Laval was back in office with prac- 
tically the same group. This time the 
Premier himself will handle the foreign 
portfolio along with his regular duties, 
and he has appointed as War Minister 
former Premier Andre Tardieu, who will 
represent France in the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva. 


The new government will be, if any- 
thing, more nationalistic than its prede- 
cessor. The influence for peace and 
friendship with Germany which Briand 
has stood for will no longer be felt. 
Briand has single-handed carried the day 
many times for policies of codperation, 
such as the Pact of Paris, the pan-Euro- 
pean union, and the withdrawal of French 
troops from the Rhineland. As a private 
citizen he will still fight for these move- 
ments, but France today is in no mood 
for concessions to a Germany on the 
brink of Hitlerism. 


Red Revolt Fiasco in Spain 


HE efforts of the moderate Socialist 

‘government of Spain to keep the new 
republic from going completely “Red” 
succeeded for the time being when it put 
an end to a revolt of Syndicalists and 
Communists in Catalonia, the radical in- 
dustrial province on the northeast which 
is practically independent under the new 
constitution. In the inland valleys of 
Catalonia groups of extremist strikers 
raised the red flag and proclaimed a 
“Soviet Republic of Spain”. The Madrid 
government rushed troops to the district, 
offering amnesty to the revolutionists if 
they would give up without a struggle. It 
did not last long, for the rebels broke up 
and fled to the mountains. Nevertheless, 
there is great discontent among the labor 
unions, not only in Barcelona, but also in 
Andalusia, Galicia, and even in Madrid. 
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A CIVIC MUSEUM FOR NEW AMSTERDAM 


LMOST as crushing as the opening 

of a new movie house was the open- 
ing of the new home of the Museum of 
the City of New York on upper Fifth 
Avenue. Those who managed to get in- 
side found the exhibitions even more 
dramatic than those usually found in the 
movies. 

A series of miniature models, on small, 
cleverly lighted stages, show various 
scenes in the history of New York from 
the time Hendrik Hudson sailed up the 
river which bears his name down to the 
construction of the steel frame for the 
world’s tallest skyscraper. 

Two talented designers, Ned J. Burns 
and Dwight Franklin, have constructed 
most of the scenes so skillfully that even 
the overalled, tobacco-chewing workmen 
who were tearing down the scaffolding 
prior to the opening stared at the exhibits 
like children before a toy window. The 
scenes include General Howe being inter- 
rupted at dinner by the capture of 
Nathan Hale; an Indian settlement at 


Inwood; the laying of the first stone 
street in the Dutch settlement of New 
Amsterdam; sleigh-riding in Central 
Park; opening of the Erie Canal; and a 
blacksmith shop, with horseshoes no 
larger than an infant’s finger nail. Other 
exhibits include a history of fires in the 
city and the different apparatus used by 
the company. There is also a set of false 
teeth owned by George Washington and 
a letter written by Washington to his 
dentist complaining about the set. 

The present museum is the develop- 
ment of an original idea nursed into ex- 
istence by Henry Collins Brown and 
sheltered in an old country residence 
overlooking the East River. Its purpose 
is not to offer material for historical re- 
search, since the New York Historical 
Society performs that function; but it 
gives to the public an instantaneous view 
of the physical, social, and racial stages 
that lie behind the present mass of stone 
and steel at the mouth of the Hudson 
River. 





Peter Stuyvesant Defying the English, from a lifelike model by Dwight Franklin, among the 
exhibits at the Museum of the City of New York 


Warm Side Inside 


ONG ago, nobody knows how many 

centuries past, some fond Indian 
mother made a tiny moccasin for her 
papoose and lined it softly with the down 
from milkweed seeds. 

This baby’s shoe was among relics of 
prehistoric Indian life found recently by 
Prof. S. C. Dellinger of the University of 
Arkansas in a cave dwelling in the north- 
western part of that State. They explain 
a great deal about the people who lived 
there many, many years before the white 
man came. They were farmers as well as 
hunters. The cave floor was littered with 
corncobs, and there was evidence, too, of 
pumpkins, gourds, two kinds of squashes 
and other vegetable foods. There were 
skilled weavers, using reeds, grasses, and 


split cane for making baskets, mats, and 
moccasins and many other objects. 


Lightning’s Danger Signal 
HE color of lightning is its own 
warning to fire fighters, telling 

whether it is likely to start a fire, Prof. 
W. J. Humphreys of the United States 
Weather Bureau tells us. 

Surprisingly, though, red in this case 
does not mean the greatest danger; 
white is the warning color. Professor 
Humphreys explains the reason. When 
lightning is seen through dry air it looks 
white, and it is dry lightning that is most 
likely to start a fire. When rain has wet 
the trees and buildings they are not so 
likely to catch fire, and lightning through 
the rain is red. 
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Watched Nerves Grow 


OR the first time, man has watched 

the growth of living nerves in a liv- 
ing animal. By means of a very power- 
ful microscope and using a special tech- 
nique, Prof. Carl Caskey Speidel, of the 
University of Virginia Medical School, 
watched active nerve sprouts growing in 
the transparent tail fin of living tad- 
poles. For this remarkable work, Doctor 
Speidel was awarded the annual $1,000 
prize given by the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
(Schol., Jan. 23). 


Since it has not been possible in the 
past for biologists to watch the growth 
of nerves, conflicting theories have been 
evolved to explain how the growth takes 
place. A German biologist, Wilhelm 
His, suggested in 1860 that nerves grow 
outward from the spinal cord. Doctor 
Speidel has found this theory to be cor- 
rect. 


At the end of each nerve fiber, Profes- 
sor Speidel saw an actively growing tip 
or “growth cone”. These growth cones 
were seen to travel forward through the 
tissues of the tadpole tail, slowly but 
steadily moving toward their destination. 
Sprouting from the spinal cord, they are 
like telephone wires being strung from 
a central office to individual homes; they 
go directly to the muscle or sense organ 
they are destined to connect with the 
central nervous system. 


The first exploring cone spins the 
nerve fiber behind it. It is very sensitive. 





—Science Service. 


Dr. Speidel in His Laboratory 


Where an obstacle is met, the cone may 
withdraw or possibly branch. But on it 
goes to its destination. Later a second 
growth cone glides smoothly along the 
fiber already spun. Other cones follow. 
And thus a nerve is formed. Nature’s 
wire is strung; the connection is com- 
plete. 

Unlike a telephone line, nerves cannot 
be patched when cut, but the break must 
be remedied by -an entirely new out- 
growth from the place of the cut to the 
muscle or sense organ controlled. It is 
just as though a telephone lineman were 
unable to use any of the old wire be- 
tween the place of a break in the line 
and the subscriber’s telephone and had 
to string entirely new wire. This ex- 
plains why, when a finger or leg suffers 
a serious cut, it may take weeks and 














Spirited Locomotive... 
Carved By a High School Boy 


Wood carving with a knife is a thoroughly American Art. To 
encourage art of this kind, the Ulster Knife Company is offering 
valuable cash prizes in the Scholastic Wood Carving Awards. 
Compete for a prize. Get a good knife, like the Ulster and write 
Scholastic Magazine for details of the wood carving awards. 
Ulster Knives are made in one of America’s oldest cutlery plants. 
You can be sure of a good keen carving tool when you use an 
Ulster. Insist on Ulster Quality at your local hardware store. 


THE ULSTER KNIFE WORKS 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, INC., 





Carved and Copyrighted 
by Swinton Abelson of 
the Abraham Lincoln 
High School, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 
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months for normal feeling to be restored 
in it. 

Professor Speidel has thus answered 
one question, but at the same time he has 
set up for biologists another problem. 
The mystery of how a tiny nerve sprout 
can set out on its important journey and 
travel unerringly to its destination is one 
for which no solution is at present avail- 


able. 





NEWS BUBBLES 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York is making moving pictures to show how 
painters, sculptors, etchers, and other artists 
work. The first film shows Childe Hassam, 
etcher, who, despite his 72 years, starts every 
> gl day with a swim at East Hampton, 


* * # 


Thirty-six million dollars was spent from 
1920 to 1930 throughout the world in hous- 
ing construction, Charles F. Stephenson of 
the Department of Commerce estimates. And, 
he adds, it is not nearly enough to provide 
for the millions who are still without suitable 
quarters. ce 


Dr. Michael V. O’Shea, 66, professor of 
education at the University of Wisconsin for 
the last 35 years and author of many edu- 
cational writings, died suddenly at Madison, 
last month. His experiments on the use of 
tobacco attracted wide attention, with the 
conclusion that the enjoyment to be had 
from smoking is largely imaginary, but with- 
out serious harmful effects on adults. 

» * * 


The Boston, Chicago, and Cincinnati Sym- 
phony orchestras, respectively under the 
direction of of Serge Koussevitzky, Frederick 
A. Stock and Eugene Goossens, played Deems 
Taylor’s suite, “Through the Looking-Glass”, 
during the week of January 27 in honor of 
the 100th anniversary of the birthday of 
Lewis Carroll. The Detroit Symphony played 
the Stillman-Kellar suite, “Alice in Wonder- 
land”. 

* * * 

A group of German immigrants of 1842 
who had lived in a communistic colony at 
Amana, Iowa, for the last 87 years, are about 
to incorporate their holdings, valued at 
$1,250,000, and to divide the stock equally 
among the 1,400 members of the community. 

+ * * 


The Gorgas Memorial Institute, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has opened its fourth annual 
contest for essays by high school students. 
The subject is “Mosquitoes; Their Danger 
as a Menace to Health, and the Importance 
of Their Control.” 

* * 

The annual auto show last month in New 
York brought out a lot of floating clutches, 
bullet-nose radiators, and automatic gear 
controls, with a record attendance. Doors 
are wider, tops are lower, and leg room is 
longer. The Austin showed a runabout at 
$395 and Duesenberg exhibited a limousine 
equipped with a moving picture camera, but 
no refrigerator, at ever so many thousands. 
The new Rockne car was a center of inter- 
est. Henry Ford, as usual, was conspicuous 
by his absence, but is preparing to bring 
out an 8-cylinder car. 

* * & 


The new telephone books are ranking as 
usual among the most popular reading of the 
season. These perennial best-sellers are not 
only outdistancing the city directories in 
public interest but are as well rivalling a 
number of other advertising media. Their 
“Where to Buy It” service is among the few 
ad services which increased its lineage in 
1931 over 1930. 
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Hold Your Own Convention 
Write One of the Prize-Winning Platforms 


HIS is a Presidential Year! In June the major parties will nominate their candi- 

dates and frame their platforms. From September to November the campaign 
will be in full swing. And on November 8 a President will be elected to guide the 
Nation for the next four years. If there were no other reason, this would be a critical 
year. But the condition of the world today is such that this year is critical as few 
years have been in our 145 years of national life. 

For the spring semester, among other valuable features bearing on the presidential 
campaign, Scholastic will conduct a nation-wide Political Platform Contest in the 
high schools. Its purpose will be twofold: (1) To provide for classes in civics and 
government an interesting object lesson in how a presidential campaign is con- 
ducted; (2) To express the best thinking of high school students on the most im- 
portant issues of the day. Classes may manage their conventions in any way they 
think best along the usual lines of political campaigns, but the editors suggest the 
following simple procedure as most convenient: 


1. Any class or school may meet as a group 
under the guidance of a Faculty Advisor and 
organize itself into a political convention. It 
need not adopt either a Republican or Demo- 
cratic party label. It is to consider itself a 
National Independent Party, devoted to the 
best interests of the American people as a 
whole. 


2. The convention should choose a perma- 
nent chairman and a secretary, and elect a 
committee of from five to fifteen students on 
platform and resolutions. This committee 
may divide itself into subcommittees assign- 
ing special phases, e.g., foreign affairs, eco- 
nomic planning, etc., to each. 

3. The platform committee should frame 
a platform not exceeding 1,500 words cover- 
ing the major problems of public interest 
that should be dealt with by the Federal 
Government, with its recommendations for 
action if the party is elected to power. 

4. The report of the platform committee 
should be discussed, article by article, by 
the entire convention, and adopted by a 
majority vote, after any amendments pro- 
posed from the floor have been considered. 


5. The convention should then choose as 
its candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent any persons of national prominence, re- 
gardless of their party affiliations, who best 
represent the desires and policies of the con- 
vention. The names may Be nominated from 


the floor, and ballots should be taken until 
one candidate receives a majority. Schools 
desiring to do so may nominate two tickets 
and hold a general election subsequently. 

6. The completed platform and the de- 
tailed record of the vote for candidates 
should be mailed, not later than May 30, 
1932, to Political Platform Contest, Scho- 
lastic, 155 East 44th Street, New York City. 
They must be signed by the officers of the 
student convention, the teacher who acts as 
Faculty Advisor, and the Principal of the 
High school. 

7. First, second, and third prizes of sub- 
stantial importance will be awarded to the 
classes or schools submitting the platforms 
which, in the opinion of a board of distin- 
guished judges, contain the soundest and 
most intelligent analysis and recommenda- 
tions on the most important public issues. 
The selection of candidates will play no part 
in the judgment of the platforms. The only 
contest requirement is the submission of a 
platform. Prizes and judges will be an- 
nounced in a future issue of Scholastic. 

8. Results of the contest will be announced 
in the September 17, 1932, issue of Scholastic. 

9. During the spring special materials will 
be published to provide assistance to com- 
pass groups. The first of these, a compre- 

ensive article on “How a Presidential Con- 
vention Works”, will appear in the February 
20 issue. 
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Our Conrusion Over Nationa DEFENSE, 
by Charles A. Beard, Harper’s, February. 
If you are torn between the cries of the 

pacifists and the drum-beatings of the ad- 

mirals, let Dr. Beard straighten you out. 

Needless to say, he completely. unmasks the 

ugly stupidity of a giant navy, on the 

strength of the navy’s own statements. 

Senator James E. Watson, by Frank R. 
Kent, Atlantic Monthly, February. 

A gentleman from Indiana, the Honorable 
James E. Watson, typifies the American 
statesman, says this hard-headed political 
reporter. Mr. Kent describes him as pri- 
marily a hand-shaking hail-fellow, an ora- 
torical spell-binder, superficial, but likable. 
Gop Hep THE Farm Boarp! by Jay Frank- 

lin, Forum, February. 

One of the few writers who can make poli- 
tics and government sound as vastly enter- 
taining as they really are explains why the 
farmer is out to cut the throat of the one 


agency that has done him any good. Frank- 
lin contends, with Clarence Darrow, that the 
farmer is a chronic kicker because of his 
comparatively hard existence, and that his 
wrath is blindly directed. At the same time, 
Franklin names a few of the benefits wrought 
by the maligned Farm Board. 


I Reruse to Serve! by Roderick Seidenberg, 
American Mercury, January. 


What the army does to men who think it’s 
wrong to fight. Although the World War 
had been ended by several months, the writer 
and several other conscientious objectors 
were sentenced to Fort Leavenworth and, 
contrary to the injunctions of the Constitu- 
tion, subjected to cruel and unusual punish- 
ments which they met with as much courage 
as a soldier in battle. 

In the same issue, there is a corking short 
novel about a gang chief who starts a uni- 
versity in order to own the football team. 
The title is “Rackety Rax”, by Joel Sayre. 


TotaL ABSTINENCE IN America, by Edward 
J. Lyng, Commonweal, January 20, 1932. 
Another plea to make Prohibition purely 

a matter for the individual. It restates the 

case that temperance must a matter of 

education, not of legislation. 
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MAPLE TREE MAPLE 


TREE MAPLE TREE 





Have you ever tried saying “maple 


tree” over and over again and found 
that soon you were saying “tree 
maple”? 

The small reproduction above is 
of a drawing sixteen times its size 
done by Ernest Watson in the beau- 
tiful Berkshire Hills of New Eng- 
land. Even in the size in which it 
has been reproduced you can tell it’s 
a maple tree. No confusion here! 


That’s because of Ernest Watson's 
skill, and because, too, of the match- 
less quality of Eldorado—“the mas- 
ter drawing pencil.” 


For your best ally in winning the 
Scholastic-Eldorado Award, equip 
yourself with Eldorado —a_ full 
range, from very soft to very hard. 
Prizes of $50, $25, $15, and five 
prizes of $5 each for the best pencil 


drawings submitted. 


Artists, architects and engineers 
all over the world use Eldorado. It’s 
a great pencil! . . . Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, Pencil Sales 
Department 115-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


ELDORADO 


“the master drawing pencil” 
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Swimming Strokes 


ITH the Games of the Tenth Olym- 

piad (modern era) being held in 
our country this year, more than usual in- 
terest in our national sports and games 
program manifests itself. Next to track 
and field, which has always held first 
place in the Olympic Games in ancient 
and modern times, swimming undoubt- 
edly is a close second. With increased 
facilities, particularly in indoor swim- 
ming the world over, this type of recrea- 
tion and sport is becoming more popular 
year by year. 

From the standpoint of all-around skill 
and speed let us consider the factors that 
might be of help in determining the 
make-up of a good swimmer. Mechan- 
ically, the swimmer should have more 
than average amount of flexibility in the 
shoulder girdle and in the joints of the 
leg. Free motion in the shoulder joint 
facilitates easy recovery of the arms with- 
out affecting the even position of the 
body, and freedom of motion in the hips, 
knees, and ankles makes possible maxi- 
mum propulsion from the driving of the 
legs. 

The most universally used stroke of 
today is the crawl stroke (free style) and 
in this type of swimming the body posi- 
tion in the water is face down and as 
nearly on the surface as possible. Pro- 
pulsion is derived from alternate over 
arm action with alternate driving up and 
down of the legs. This action falls into 
absolute rhythm of 4, 6, 8, or 10 down- 
ward beats of the leg to a full cycle of 
the arms, right and left. With men a six- 
beat crawl is almost universal, whereas 
women frequently use the eight-beat kick. 
The body should be held in such a posi- 
tion that the water line comes just above 
the eyes and the trunk and hips corre- 
spondingly high. If the hips are low then 
too much resistance results. As far as 
possible the shoulders should be kept 
parallel with the surface of the water. 
The hand, forearm, and arm should catch 
well forward of the trunk in a line with 
the shoulders and should not cross the 
middle line of the body nor catch outside 
the shoulder line. The arms should not 
be sliced into the water near the head 
but the hands should be placed and im- 
mediately start the pull at the farthest 
point of reach. Accent should be placed 
on the pressure of the palm and forearm 
and the hands and arm should continue 
to push the water backward until the 
recovery is made. There should be no at- 
tempt at a bent elbow but emphasis 
should be placed on keeping the elbow 
straight with no diving down nor drop- 
ping of the shoulders. There has been a 
noticeable tendency of late years among 
American swimmers to bend the elbow 
too much in the arm pull, and the Japan- 
ese have particularly noticed this fault 
and have made concerted effort to correct 
such tendencies in their people. The 
recovery of the arms is made in two 


By ROBERT J. H. KIPHUTH 


Swimming Coach, Yale University 


movements. After the straight arm has 
pulled through past the thigh, elbow is 
bent and the forearm is carried forward 
until the hand comes into position near 
the shoulder. Then the arm is carried 


from this flexed position to an extended 
position overhead and is ready for an- 
other catch and pull. 

The action of the legs may be described 


correct execution of the stroke and al.- 
though some coaches .advise this for 
added buoyancy it should be recom- 
mended for the skilled competitor only. 
If this latter action is used by the average 
swimmer it interferes greatly with the 
ease of the stroke. One breath is taken 
to every full cycle of the arms. 


In the back crawl pretty much the 





Johnny Weismuller demonstrating the crawl (free style) stroke. 


His wife, the former Bobby 


Arnst, with him. 


as undulating; beating down and whip- 
ping up from the hips. The amount of 
bending in the knee and ankle will de- 
pend on the flexibility of the leg joints, 
but no conscious motion need be taught. 
The power of the leg drive comes from 
the lower trunk muscles, and the width 
of the kick will depend largely on the 
length of the legs and the rhythm of the 
individual. 

As the face is under water most of the 
time in crawl swimming the breathing is 
an important factor. The breath may 
be taken in from either the right or left 
side, depending on the natural inclina- 
tion of the swimmer. Exhalation takes 
place through the nose, or nose and 
mouth, under water, and _ inhalation 
through the mouth with a turning of the 
head to either the right or left side. In- 
halation comes just after the catch of one 
arm and the recovery of this movement 
should be effected with as little tipping 
or dropping of the shoulders as possible. 
Care should be taken that the head is 
turned and not lifted. For a beginner 
the breathing may be practiced in a basin 
of water as readily as though one were 
swimming. After inhaling, which takes 
but a fraction of a second, the face is 
turned down and exhalation immedi- 
ately takes place so that the swimmer 
will be ready for the next inhalation. 
Holding of the breath interferes with 


same rhythm, balance, and position ap- 
ply as in the crawl (free style) except 
that the breathing is made easier because 
the position is on the back with the face 
clear of the water. The action of the 
arms and legs is much the same in 
rhythm, but the pull is from overhead, 
sideward and downward about six inches 
under the surface, finishing at the thigh. 
In the recovery the forearm is rotated 
inward with the thumb down and little 
finger up and the elbow is then bent so 
that the upper arm is easily recovered 
clear of the water, and the arm is 
straightened out overhead for another 
catch. 


One of the oldest, and up until recent 
years the most universal style of swim- 
ming, is the breast stroke. It had under- 
gone quite a few changes in later years 
in rhythm and kick. In the old breast 
stroke the arms were pulled sideward 
from a fully extended position overhead 
and the legs drawn up with a bent knee 
were kicked in a rounding, sweeping mo- 
tion, outward and together. The action 
of the arms and legs was simultaneous 
so that a jumpy motion resulted. The aim 
in modern breast stroke is to distribute 
the pull of the arms and drive of the 
legs evenly in a smooth, gliding motion 
with as little break as possible. As in 
the crawl the entire body should be as 
nearly on the surface as possible. Ex- 
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halation takes place under water, as in 
the free style, and inhalation takes place 
as the arms are pulled backward thereby 
causing a slight lift of the head. In the 
pull the arms start from an overhead 
position near the surface of the water 
and simultaneously are drawn backward 
and slightly downward with straight el- 
bows until they reach a position at right 
angles to the body. From here the recov- 
ery is made by bending the elbow, fold- 
ing the arms inward, bringing the upper 
arm close to the body and slightly under, 
and then extending the arms straight 
overhead ready for another stroke. This 
motion of recovery should be even and 
very rapid. As to the action of the legs 
I can do no better than to quote from the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
rule book: “The drive of the legs may 
be made with a rounded and outward 
sweep, a whip from the knees, or a 
thrust.” The rounded and outward sweep 
is a description of the old frog kick. The 
whip from the knees designates a type of 
kick where most of the power comes from 
a pushing backward of the legs largely 
from the knee and ankle. The thrust kick 
is used by swimmers with long legs and 
here there is a downward push of the en- 
tire leg instead of from the knee to the 
ankle. In the whip and thrust kick the 
knees are not spread nearly as much in 
recovery as in the old frog kick. As stated 
previously the concern in the breast 
stroke is to distribute propulsion as 
evenly as possible; as the arms pull, the 
legs recover, and as the legs recover, the 
arms pull. 


DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


Fut in the missing words in the blanks 

below and keep your results until spring. 
The missing words all refer to current events 
in this issue. Copies of the first seven con- 
tests will be mailed on request. Mail all your 
answers together not later than April 30 to 
Missing Word Editor, Scholastic, 155 East 
44th St., New York City. Splendid prizes 
will be given for the most complete and 
accurate answers. 


CONTEST NO. 10 








1. Chancellor has an- 
Gen can no longer 
a a after the present ............ 
NN TI cs cactencicatineniione will not consent 
OD CE TROUT aancscecsectitccsescesonse {a sip 


2. The resignation of ...... 
ESR PY as Associate Justice of the ............ 
initiate. tdeatcalauiaauia is important both because 








of his great contributions to .................... , and 
because his successor may swing the Court 
to either or 
decisions. 

3. The chief measure Of _....................c00e 


insiiinasahidiidiiiainiin program to bring back ........ 
is the 




















ncnmeZote we OD BUD nincmnninaaine 
by Congress, and 
has been appointed its ..............-..---s000+ " 

‘ » veteran 
French , has 
retired on account of 
The foreign policy of .......2............-- will 
De eee as a result. 


5. The population of Hawaii contains few 

The largest percent- 

ESS , and there are also many 
' , and 

But most of these are ......ccccccccecseesseeee Of the 

United States. 








PEOPLE in 


JURIST 
OWARD BRUBAKER, of The New 


Yorker, says “The resignation of the 
venerated Justice Holmes gives the 
President a hard job of appointing, for 
he has to avoid a glaring anticlimax. 
This is no place for Parkers.” 

Thus, it seems to many, the one man 
fit to step into the shoes of Holmes is 
Benjamin Cardozo, 
Chief Judge of the 
New York Court of 
Appeals, who is said 
to be, besides Holmes, 
the one jurist who 
furnishes law school 
professors a touch of 
awe for their lec- 
tures. But for several 
reasons, among which 
geography is hardly 
the least, Cardozo is 
not likely to sit upon 
the Supreme Court. 

In the first place, he comes from New 
York, which, with Hughes and Stone, is 
already considered to have more than its 
share of our most powerful bench. 

Second, he is of Portuguese Jewish 
descent, and may therefore not be ac- 
ceptable to the groups which opposed the 
appointment of Brandeis in Wilson’s ad- 
ministration, on grounds of race as much 
as economic radicalism. 

Finally, in his present station, Cardozo 
probably holds more power than any jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court because his 
court makes the final decision on points 
of commercial and corporation law in- 
volving millions of dollars in the Nation’s 
financial center—New York. These cases 
do not reach the Supreme Court unless a 
federal question is at issue. 

New York considers Cardozo the ideal 
judge. He has a profound legal learn- 
ing tempered with common sense; sym- 
pathy, understanding, a sense of fair 
play; and a power of expression as vivid 
as it is rare among lawyers. 





FIDDLER 
FREM ZIMBALIST has long been 


known as a violinist to whom even 
Fritz Kreisler and Jascha Heifetz must 
occasionally defer. Now he is blossoming 
as a composer. His symphonic novelty, 
Daphnis and Chloe, 
was recently played 
to expressive ap- 
plause by the Phila- 
delphia Symphony 
Orchestra. Other of 
his works appeal as 
strongly to hearers. 
He began to play 
the violin while his 
parents were trying 
to train him on an- 
other instrument, 
and at the age of 
nine he was first violin in his father’s or- 
chestra, although he was lured away to 
play with an opera company for a short 
time. Like many another violin virtu- 
oso, he studied under the great Leopold 

















the NEWS 


Auer, beginning when he was twelve. 
Up to the time of Auer’s death, he al- 
ways rehearsed his programs with him, 
whenever possible. So did Heifetz. 

Joseph Fels, soap maker, took an in- 
terest in Zimbalist and invited him to 
his London home for a week-end visit 
that lasted several years. One of Fels’ 
presents to the youngster was a Stradi- 
varius, which he has since exchanged for 
a Lamoreux, a violin of less famous 
manufacture than the Strad, but prob- 
ably of equally fine tone. 

He married Alma Gluck, the singer, 
after a dauntless three-year courtship, 
and so overloaded their apartment with 
wedding presents that there was no room 
for his wife. Their marriage is conspicu- 
ously happy, with nothing more tragic 
than Zimbalist’s habit of buying every- 
thing in sight to mar it. The more use- 
less and the more hideous an object, the 
more greatly Zimbalist prizes it. 


CRICKET PLAYER 


UT of a country home in Sussex came 
Freeman-Thomas, Lord Willingdon, 
new Viceroy of India. He was born in 
1866, son of a squire, and grandson of 
Speaker Brand of the House of Commons. 
He went to school 
at Eton and, while he 
does not seem to have 
distinguished himself 
in the classroom, he 
became a genius on 
the cricket field. This 
athletic success ac- 
companied him to 
Cambridge, with a 
parade of silk para- 
sols and silk hats. 
His wife was the 
daughter of the pro- 
digiously wealthy Lord Brassey, railroad 
magnate and imperialist, who bequeathed 
to them a share of the white man’s bur- 
den, and a seat in the House of Commons. 
Lord Willingdon entered Parliament in 
1900 and became a “whip” for the Liberal 
party, the chap who rounds up the mem- 
bers when important measures are up. 
Eight years later, he was nominated 
Governor of Bombay, which was then 
something of a soft spot. E. S. Montagu 
has credited him with having more sense 
than most Englishmen in dealing with the 
Indians and it is true that he promoted 
the social position of the Indians in gov- 
ernment life. Consequently, Willingdon 
fared well enough in office. 

From Bombay, he became Governor 
General of Canada after the war. This 
office was largely that of a figurehead, 
but Willingdon made a handsome figure- 
head. He opened Parliament at Ottawa 
with a royal retinue—horses, infantry, 
and state carriage—and later paid a 
formal visit to Washington with a special 
train outfitted in purple, his wife’s fa- 
vorite color. 

Back in seething India now, his estab- 
lishment at Delhi is as pompous as many 
royal courts, and he seems to believe that 
dark-skinned lovers of liberty can still be 
ruled by force and a good show. 




















‘ae Cannibals 
Be Artists? 


By ERNEST W. WATSON 


AN cannibals be artists? Is it pos- 

sible that savages who relish human 
flesh may at the same time love beauty? 
Does it seem natural to find the desire for 
art and the skill to create it residing in 
such brutish creatures? Is it easy to 
picture primitive man turning from his 
gruesome feasts to the carving of delicate 
ivory figures and the artful decoration of 
common utensils? 

Have you seen the movie “Trader 
Horn”? Does its ghastly pageantry of 
war dances, delirious ceremonies, and 
lurking death by enraged beasts and 
crazed savages suggest to you that Africa 
is a likely place for the cultivation of 
art? Art, thriving in such a situation 
would seem a strange paradox. Yet know- 
ing that art grows out of experience, that 
it is in fact the expression of experience, 
we must conclude that those jungle folk 
are rich in inspiration. For if they abide 
under the constant threat of the jungle 
they also live amid its surrounding beau- 
ties. To escape the influence of nature’s 
delights in the way of line, form, and 
color would be as impossible as to avoid 
her persistent dangers. 

Art, you see, does not wait upon civili- 
zation. Art was an obsession with man- 
kind long before his exposure to culture. 
Civilization, to be sure, prepared the soil 
for the richer cultivation of art and fur- 
nished conditions for its more perfect 
flowering. But the art germ produced 
much fine fruit prior to the dawn of his- 
tory. It still grows abundantly in dark 
corners of the world where the sun of 
enlightenment does not yet shine. 

Yes, there is art in Africa. You will 
encounter it in the Congo, along the Ivory 
Coast, among the Bambalas, the Bayan- 
zis, and the rest, although the languages 
of these tribes boast of no word for art. 

These black folk are not “art con- 
scious”. They have no Carnegie Inter- 
national, Royal Academy, or Scholastic 
Awards to give incentive and opportunity 


to their young artists. No artificial stimu- 
lants are needed. These children of the 
race are artists to the core and have a 
passion for beauty in things about them. 
They can very well dispense with such 
refinements of life as tooth brushes, bath 
tubs, printing presses, schools, museums, 
and even clothing and Christian morality, 
but they will have their art. 

Indeed, art doubtless means more to 
the dark-skinned savage in the bush than 
to the average man in our own streets 
who considers art a luxury, an imprac- 
tical if pleasant diversion for the few 
who have the leisure to visit the galleries 
where art is “stored” for their instruc- 
tion and amusement. 

We are surprised to discover in the 
savage a mingling of animalism and aes- 
thetic feeling. It seems incongruous that 
the cannibal who sits down to the coveted 
feast of human steak can be finicky about 
the design of his tableware. Do you doubt 
that he is? Then examine the accom- 
panying picture of a cannibal fork re- 
produced from a specimen in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in New 
York. This is a fine piece of designing, 
sufficient evidence indeed—if it were all 
that we had—for our assertion that can- 
nibals can be artists. But look about in 
the other exhibition cases. Here all the 
equipment of savage life is on display. 
And it makes a real art exhibit. How 
those war clubs fascinate us! What 
skull-crashing objects of beauty, fash- 
ioned with great sensitiveness to form 
and pattern—not to mention utility! 

With the animal crowding upon hu- 
manity as it does in the jungle, the pre- 
ponderance of animal motives in savage 
art is easily understood, particularly as 
snakes, birds, and beasts are often iden- 
tified with gods and devils. How natural 
it is that the ceremonial dancer hides 
behind the religious symbolism of animal 
masks! How appropriate to find carved 
animals crouching upon the covers of 


The Duties of a Cannibal Wife. A comic strip from Africa, engraved on an ivory 
elephant tusk by an artist of the Mangbetu cannibal tribe 
—Courtesy, American Museum of Natural History, New York 
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ANTELOPE MASK bonis or creeping along knife and spoon 
andles! 

From the Ivory Coast Primitive man is ever the creature of 
—Courtesy of Brooklyn Museum his environment. He absorbs a feeling 
for art from all the beauty which sur- 
rounds him, much as a sponge soaks up 
the water into which it is thrown. He 
comes by much of his art skill with no 
conscious effort on his part. 

In yet another way art is thrust upon 
him. The craftsman who made the spoon 
reproduced in our drawing, fastened the 
wooden handle to the shell bowl by a 
thong passed through four holes. Is it 
surprising to find this fortuitous pattern 
of crossed diagonals subsequently used 
as pure decoration? How easily he came 
by the diamond shape through this dis- 
covery! Millions of diamond-backed 
snakes creeping under foot for centuries 
may have failed to introduce the diamond 
into man-made decoration, but it is at 
last thrown at the head of our savage 
with such force that he cannot escape it. 

Again, when man began to weave, de- 
sign simply “happened”. It is impossible 
to weave without becoming a designer. 
All the strands selected for the work will 
not be of the same color. This means 
that stripes of color will appear, run- 
ning across the mat or around the basket. 
Such accidents are bound sooner or later 
to start something in the way of con- 
scious designing. Those strands of vary- 
ing colors which lie on the ground before 
the weaver are as naturally worked into 
patterns as building blocks set before a 
child are laid one upon the other with 
an inborn sense of order. 

The design student ought to spend con- 
siderable time in natural history mu- 
seums, acquainting himself with these 
early experiments in decoration. The 
professional designer has learned their 
value. Many a “modern” textile had its 
origin in the pattern discoveries of some 
dusky savage. Much of the character of 
modernistic art has the earmarks of prim- 
itive imagination. 

The art of primitive man is not con- 
fined to decoration, although he has gone 
TRIN farthest in that field. Savages can draw 
: and paint and sculpture in wood, stone 
and ivory. They even have their comic 
strips, similar to those we print in our 
newspapers and quite as well drawn. 
Their strips are engraved on elephant 
tusks, the engraved lines being filled with 
a black dye. They resemble pen draw- 
ings. The drawings reproduced in this 
article were done by an artist of the 
Mangbetu tribe, African cannibals of 
worst repute. He worked under the gen- 
erous patronage of a tyrant chief who 
slaughtered a dozen prisoners daily to 
furnish meat for his household of hun- 
dreds of queens. An odd place to find 
a comic artist, and another answer to our 
question, “Can cannibals be artists?” 
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With this issue, SCHOLASTIC inaugurates this new Art Department under 
the editorship of Ernest W. Watson, well-known artist and teacher. This is an 
every-issue feature which will be devoted in part to subject matter of popular 
art interest and in part to instructional aids for every high school student who 
wishes to try his hand at any art or craft. See the two following pages for the 
first lesson, and order the next issue now. Learn about making block prints, 
jewelry, pottery, leathercraft, as well as how to draw, paint, and design.’ 
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ART METAL 
OLS 


NLY a few weeks left 
before the closing of 

the Seholastic Awards 

Contest in Metal Crafts. 


With your project well 
planned and aided by tools 
you can depend upon, there 
is still time to become the 
winner of a Dixon Prize in this contest. 


But whether or not you are striving 
to win a prize, you can always experi- 
ence the keen satisfaction of working 
with William Dixon Tools. Your school 
doubtless has Dixon Tools in its equip- 
ment for Art Metal Crafts courses. If 
not, get acquainted with them at your 
first opportunity. 


Teachers! Send for the New Dixon 
Catalog-Text Book! 






This comprehensive Dixon Catalog will be issued 
in 1932. In addition to complete listings of Tools 
and Supplies, contents will include authoritative 
data on metal crafts courses and uses of tools, 
compiled exclusively for this book by outstanding 
educational authorities. When ready it will be 
sent to Instructors and Purchasing Departments 
of Education Boards. Register your name NOW 


to receive a copy. 


Ne Fr | ee 


WILLIAM DIXON 


INCORPORATED 
32 E.KINNEY ST.,NEWARK.N.J. 


New York Salesrooms 
110 Fulton Street 36 W. 47th Street 
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The puddle canbe 


the Kneaded eraser 
will Li iandets qray tones 


FLAT wash is best made by puddling, with 
the drawing on an inclined surface. Dilute 
ivory black with water to make gray tones. 

In laying washes, keep the brush dripping 
full. Don’t use all the paint in the brush before 
dipping in the palette again. Refill the brush 
while it is still quite wet. Keep it dripping. The 
puddle travels down the inclined paper leaving a 
flat tone behind it. Don’t work back into the 
tone. Let alone until dry, excépt for the puddle 
at the bottom which should be absorbed with a 
clean brush. Waterproof ink is advised where 
the black areas are to be painted on the drawing 
first. Waterproof blacks, once dried, will not 
be affected by the wet brush used afterward for 
the gray washes. Small drawings, about six 
inches long, are advised. A heavy grade of 
pencil paper will answer. 










WASHES 


picked up by a 
clean brdeke 


ey dry . 


the 
Hard Eraser 
will make 
liqht Strokes 
ir a drted wa 
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THE VALUE OF 
WASH DRAWINGS 


By ERNEST W. WATSON 
VERY art student should know how 


to make wash drawings. They are 
ideal as preliminary studies for pencil 
and pen sketches, blockprints, and pic- 
torial design of all sorts. I shall use wash 
for many of my lesson demonstrations on 
these pages. You will want to employ the 
medium in a similar manner. 

Get out your brushes, heavy pencil 
paper, and pencil. Lay out some rec- 
tangles two by three inches, some smaller 
some larger. Fill them with flat washes, 
using light, medium, and dark tones. 
Keep up this practice until you can paint 
absolutely even tones. Uniformity of 
mass is essential in the studies we shall 
make in this medium. 

Next try some drawings of the barn 
below.. Use but three flat washes, as I 
have done with the old house. Keep 
sketches under five-or six inches. If they 
are larger you will be tempted to intro- 
duce a lot of detail. We are not striving 
for photographic likeness, nor for fin- 
ished sketches. These are merely analyti- 
cal studies to teach us the bare essentials 
of representation, light and shade, color 
values, and composition. Simplify rather 
than elaborate. Resist your desire for de- 
tail. 








Analytical wash drawings like this teach one the value of simplicity in a sketch. 
Make preliminary studies in this manner of subjects you plan 
to render in pencil or pen 


Black for the doorways; dark gray for 
the shaded side ahd shadow under the 
eaves. One more tone left, a light gray. 
Shall it be put over the roof and light 
side; or merely over the side, leaving the 
roof white? Perhaps a gray roof and 
white side would be better. Experiment. 
Make several drawings. In some show 
more landscape, a tree at the end of the 


A GOOD SKETCHING SUBJECT 


barn, a wood shed or hen house. Use 
your imagination. Create. 

After you have made several studies in 
wash, try the barn in pencil or pen. Now 
you can play with detail a bit. But look 
out! You will lose the striking effect of 
your wash drawings if you break up the 
tones; these can be kept flat even when 
detail is indicated. 


A white horse in a doorway, a farmer oiling the mowing machine, or his helper pitching the hay 
from the wagon to the loft in the right end of the barn will\add to the interest 
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Still another 
PRIZE WINNER 


was im) first 


th ciiginks 





la asl 


Ry 


—— | aa ¢ 


perms. 





Ruth Miller, winner 4th 
Prize, 1929-1930, and Hon- 
orable Mention 1930-1931, 
Higgins’ Award Contests. 
Central High School, 
Omaha, 


eb. 





oe 

Since then I have used them in 
costume work, still life and illustrating. By dilut- 
ing and mizing the inks I found that I could get 
lovely, subtle tones as well as vivid colors, and 
they are as bright and as transparent as they can 
be. I. was immediately enthused when my teacher 
suggested that I enter the contest.” 


Ruth Miller’s drawing, a combination of line and wash 
in Higgins’ Colored Drawing Inks, is delicacy itself. 
One of her quaint, old-time costume designs, illustrated 
herewith, proves her statement that it is comparatively 
easy to combine delicacy, softness and brilliance in 
color treatment, all in the same drawing. 

Select your own subject. Execute it in any of the wide 
variety of techniques which colored drawing inks make 
possible. Enter this year’s 


HIGGINS’ 
AWARD CONTEST 


$100 IN CASH ... DRAWING INK 
SETS ... MEDALS ... HONORABLE 
MENTION AWARDS 
are well worth an attempt om your part to go out and 
win. And the experience gained in this unusual con- 
test will help you greatly in your art and other classes. 
You can draw in inks with a pen, paint in ink, with a 











SCHOLASTIC STAMP PAGE 
By PHILIP H. WARD, JR. | 
We shall be glad to answer any questions you may wish to ask about stamps. Just address your inquiries 


to the Scuotastic Stamp Editor, 155 East 44th Street, New York City. And when you are writing to | 
ers, be sure to mention the Scuoxastic. 














The New Washington Stamps 


HE new Washington Bicentennial 
series of twelve denominations was, 
as previously announced, first placed on 
sale in Washington, D. C., on New Year’s 
Day. The demand for the stamps on the 
first day was so great that we are told 
between fifty and sixty thousand people 
visited the Washington post office, neces- 
sitating the office remaining open from 
7:30 in the morning until 12 at night, 
with the same hours on the second day. 
Stamps with a face value of upward of 
$100,000 were sold, which leads us to be- 
lieve that Uncle Sam’s stamp business is 
rather good. Many placed these stamps 
upon the envelope in order to have them 
cancelled on the first day and over one 
million covers were so postmarked. As 
most of our readers have already seen the 
stamps, a detailed description is unneces- 
sary. 
The new issue will be in use throughout 
the country during the entire year of 








’ 50 dif. nineteenth century 
Grandfather’s Stamps! Si.mps ‘ors air mails) 
and list of over 1,000 cheap sets and packets containing 
more than 10,000 dif. U. S. and For. stamps. ONLY 10c. 
Approval selections for ALL. 

W. S. ALDRICH Box 744, St. Joseph, Mo. 





101 all diff. from 100 diff. countries only 10c to approval 
applicants. Watermark detector free. Free stamp 
with each selection. Garcelon & Moore, St. Stephen, N. B. 





LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 
25 different unused stamps. Air-mail, Commemorative, 
Pictorial, ete., all fine. Cat. 60 cents for 5 cents to 
approval applicants. Green & Co., Norwood, Ohio. 


stamps cat. Ine 26c, f 
Venezuela, 1905 Comp.; tte cen Teiprova! epic: 
Ideal Stamp Co., 2858 North 24th Place, Milwaukee, Wis. 








MEKEEL’S STAMP WEEKLY, Beverly, Mass. 
12000 subscribers 3mos 25c and ONE premium 
U. S. 1920 Pilgrims 1, 2, Sc cat. value .. . 49 
U. S. 1925, 2c Norse 10 diff. foreign “entires. 
U. S. 1926, 5c Ericsson 10 diff. U. S. slogan covers 
U. S. 1926, 5c Aeronautics 4 Liberia Triangles (60c) 





ATTRACTIVE APPROVALS 
United States, Foreign, 50% and 25% discount. 
Noemus Stamp Co., 312 East 2 St., New York, N. Y. 





brush and combine these two h in 

colors, and in adaptations impossible with any other art 
media. The versatility, brilliancy and beauty of draw- 
ing inks will immediately inspire you. 


Let America’s Foremost Authority 
Tell You 


HOW TO DRAW 


Mr. A. L. Guptill, the country’s foremost authority 
on pen and ink work, has prepared a set of six 
beautiful instruction sheets, including ev- 
erything from simple pou 6 and pen stroke 


wi 
t 










oa 
~ ° of wash and color. You can obtain Hig- 
tioner, druggist or art store. Just send 
us the label from a new bottle of Higgins’ 
Black or Colored Drawing Ink and we 
will be glad to forward these beautiful 
and beneficial instruction sheets to 
you. Details of the contest are free. 


——_—_—_—_— ee a> a = a ee ee ee ees 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc., 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me: (Check information desired) 
(CD Details of the Higgins’ Award Contest. 
C Also, instruction sheets for which I enclose a 
label from a new bottle of Higgins’ Drawing Ink. 


Name. 


TRIANGLES so sisson totin 
PHILIP K. PARKER, LEHEA MASS. 





FREE. 30 Var. U. S. to APPROVAL applicants. Send 
4c for postage. U. 8. Pkts. 100 ) Var. . $1. 00, 200 Var. $3.50. 
A. R. Perry, Dept. S, 49 W » Pr » R. i. 


FREE! 26 FRENCH COLONIES WITH AP- 
provals, postage 2c. Potomac Stamp Company, 
8708 Thirteenth St., N. W., Washington, D ‘ 


ICELAND TRIANGLE (10c) Set Liberia (15c) 60 Diff., 
nancies © & Fr. Col. All for 15c. Approvals sent. 
Royal 











& 8. Co., Box i348, Overtand Sta., St. Louis, Mo. 





old Persia, 1882 issue, Cat. $1.85, only 
Persian} ise. Beautiful stamps, 50 years old. 4 Ar- 
entine Centenary set, 3 bi-color, only 7c. 
Suns Request approvals, send 5c postage, get 5 
— picture stamps free with either of 

above sets sts_free. 
s., SIMMONS “STAMP COMPANY, HORTON, MICH, 


HEXAGON SHAPED, Stamp FREE! 
Your choice of 








ABYSSI 5 big beauties from that country of 
mystery, for only 10c with our won- 
derful lc approval: 


Webers Stamp Shoppe, 1377 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 








Your School 





Drawing Teacher. 








$ ScHoastic is a member of the 
D American Stamp Dealers Association. 














1932 and will replace the regular series 
during the twelve months. 


New Issues 


SarawAK—A beautifully engraved series 
consisting of fifteen denominations from le 
to $1 inclusive. The values above 20c are in 
two colors. They all show portraits of the 
Rajah of Sarawak, an Englishman, Sir 
Charles Brooke. The Brooke family has 
ruled this colony for many years. Portraits 
of the several rulers have appeared on the 
earlier issues. 

NEWFOUNDLAND—A series of twelve values 
from lc to 30c showing portraits of the 
King and Queen, the Prince of Wales and 
for the first time, little Princess Elizabeth, 
the daughter of the Duke of York. Other 
denominations show the Leaping Salmon, 
Newfoundland Dog, Seal, Fishing Fleet, Cod- 
fish, etc. 

Saar—Several new charity stamps showing 
photogravure reproductions of fine paintings. 
The franc value shows “St. Martin and the 
Beggar” after Fritz Boehle. 

IceELAND—Four new stamps, one value 
showing a portrait of King Christian X—the 
others a view of the falls at Gullfoss. 

GuATEMALA has overprinted its regular 
stamps for use on the first air mail flight 
from Barrios to Miami, Florida. The sur- 
charge appears in green or red. 

















Good News 


FOR 


TEACHERS 
AND 


STUDENTS! 


WHEN VISITING NEW YORK YOU CAN 
NOW ENJOY RATES AS LOW AS 


$4.00 00 


SINGLE DOUBLE 








AT THE 


HOTEL 
TIMES SQUARE 


West 43rd Street—just off Broadway 


1,000 LARGE, OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Each with RCA Radio 


Wma. S. Brown 











- Managing Director 












CLASS and CLUB PINS 


E-1932 CATALOG-— 
SNAPPY DESIGNS 







LING SILVER OR GOLD DD PLATE S0c 


.S0 DOT, ster. 
cA. $8.00 bog. 1OR2 
ORS ENAMEL, ANY 3 OR 4 LETTERS. 

















36 or more, $1.25 ea., 1 to 12, $1. 


% 
Silver plate pin with guard, any numerals, 
- any letters, 75c; 12 or more, 65¢ ea, 
ya for Free Catalog NOW. 
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George Washington 


(Continued from page 23) 


ton’s minute diaries record the endless 
succession of little trivial and often even 
vulgar details that necessarily make up 
the most active and useful life. Mean- 
time America was gradually breaking 
away from the mother country. Wash- 
ington watched every step of the process 
with passionate attention. Like most of 
the American leaders, he had no idea of 
permanent separation, but simply of in- 
dignant protest against what seemed to 
be the domineering conduct of an arbi- 
trary ministry. But as the stages of the 
conflict developed, the opposition became 
sharper and more marked, and when the 
trouble finally grew to a head in New 
England, he declared in the Virginia 
Convention, “I will raise a thousand men, 
subsist them at my own expense, and 
march them to the relief of Boston.” Men 
of that spirit and of Washington’s mili- 
tary reputation did not grow on every 
bush, and largely by the urgency of John 
Adams, Washington, on June 15, 1775, 
was offered by Congress the command 
of the American Army, and accepted it. 

Arriving in Massachusetts shortly after 
Bunker Hill, he at once took charge, but 
the difficulties of the situation seemed 
almost insurmountable, and an energy 
less than Washington’s could never have 
overcome them. His vision of the diffi- 
culties was as clear as his determination 
to meet them was unshaken. “My own 
situation,” he wrote, “is so irksome to 
me that if I did not consult the public 
good more than my own tranquillity, I 
should long ere this have put everything 
on the cast of a die.” And even more 
emphatically, “I believe I may with 
truth affirm that no man perhaps since 
the first institution of armies ever com- 
manded one under more difficult circum- 
stances that I have done.” 

To begin with, there was no fixed na- 
tional system or management. The 
Colonies were independent, jealous of 
each other, reluctant to furnish men and 
unable to control them after they were 
furnished. Washington at first regarded 
his soldiers almost with despair. They 
were untrained, undisciplined, and even 
with the harsh punishments universally 
employed at that day it was difficult to 
make good fighters out of them. Also, 
they had every excuse for discontent, as 
their general only too well realized. 
Clothes were lacking, shoes were lack- 
ing, food was lacking, and when Con- 
gress was asked for money to purchase 
these things, it refused, or grumbled, or 
simply did not have it. It takes a good 
deal of patriotism to fight when you 
are cold and hungry and barefoot. 

Yet Washington somehow kept his 
soldiers doing it, and that is the wonder 
of the man. He gave everything himself, 
the men knew he was giving everything, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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the bunch that’s called 


The Band! 


It’s the livest outfit in every school 


Wurlitzer  Instru- 
ments come to you 
from the World’s 
Greatest Music 
House, the oldest 
firm in America sell- 


It’s the gang that goes! reeaggeenter so instru 

. . Warlitze - 

Get this pects pg 

FREE BOOKLET used in school bands, 
“Making the High School Band” ae 


fessional musicians, 
because they are bet- 
ter. 


A brand-new illustrated guide- 
book to more Fun and Fame for 
Your School and You! 











Here’sthe coupon. Sign it and send 
it for your copy, right now.... 





The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
272 E. 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I'd like to belong to the band. Send me FREL BOOKLET “Making the High 


School Band”, together with your latest catalogue containing prices, pictures, 
and description of every musical instrument. 


I’m especially interested in the...............cccccceccececeecoseoeeee 


(Instrument) 





Name 





Address 





City State. 
eee 
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Any information you may desire regarding 
will be gladly answered by Scholastic Scho 





and College Service. 
letters, giving as much information as possible, to 
Lillian R. Matlaw, Scholastic School and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 
(In writing schools direct for catalog and information, please mention SCHOLASTIC) 


SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


schools advertising in the Scholastic, or any pestionlar oR. 


of school in which you may be interested, 





Catalogs of these 


are free on request. Address your 








TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


NURSING 


FINE and APPLIED ARTS 








in 10 Weeks in Great Coyne Shops 


Come to Coyee here in Chicago and 
training in 10 weeks in our great shops. 
trained by actual work on real 
can enter this great field whe ascinating jobs. 
to salaries of $50 a week and up are common 
ufacturers and dealers need Trained Men! 
Openings t in Broadcasting Stations, etc. 


TELEVISION -: ficrunzs 


And TELEVISION is already here! Soon there'll be 
a demand for THOUSANDS of trained TELE- 
VISION men! Get in on the ground floor of Tele- 
vision! Learn Television at COYNE on the ve 
latest Television couipmentl Dessensi in TA ALKING 
Fld Leta | and SOUN EPRODUCTION! 
You learn ALL these oo B. of Radio at Coyne. 


Get the Facts Free 


Mail Coupon Today for all facts. I'll send you 
my big free book that tells you of jobs and oppor- 
tunities, also how many earn while learning and 
about our free lifetime employment service. 


a yous 
ou are 
5 equiomens so you 





"v* ~~ ~“\geeeeeneeeeeeee 





COCHRAN SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N. Y., 
a delightful location; thirty minutes from theatre 


and shopping district, New York City. Registered 
—thirty months’ course; for detailed information 


apply principal. 








KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 





wa. sor scree gt PRIMARY 
gressive. Syear diploma; 2 

year certificate. Graduates 

Sicnuiermes TR AININ 
College and Stu "aa 


ae on beautiful North Side. Fine social spirit. Limited 
Second Semester February 1, 1932. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Dept. 4 504 Wrightwood Ave., CHICAGO 











NATIONAL 





Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary 
College. Trains women as teachers of nursery schools, 
——“s elementary grades. Four-year course 

degree. Three-year teacher’s diploma, two- 


COLLEGE OF 


year certificate. Many practice schools. Students from 





STUDY ART in MINNEAPOLIS 





Advertising Art, Special summer 

Design, Interior courses. Ideal 

Decoration . . .. location for study 

Drawing, ine, and recreation in 

Sculptor's Art... recognized art 
center. 








Terms any Feb. 

1st and Sept. 26th. Catalog S. 

MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ART 
228 East 25th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMERICAN ACADERY OF 
‘OMPLETE instruction in all bran 
{RI 


of Commercial and Fine Art. Catalog. 
Dept. 622 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF ROERICH MUSEUM 
MUSIC — PAINTING — SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE OPERA CLASS 
BALLET DRAMA LECTURES 
Enroliment Open for 2nd Term. Send for Catalogue S$. 
310 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
(Telephone Clarkson 2-1700) 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CI CHICAGO 


SCHOOLS OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all branches. Operated 
on a non-profit basis, low tuition. Fifty-third year. Free 
iliustrated catalog. Spring Term begins March 29. Ad- 
dress Box S.S., Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, III. 















































































4 a . G, Lae pre. presi " od ote. arte dormitory. Sports. —_ — 
s Sade Brisios; Cpyme Electrical School Irth. “Pail term, September 10th, Write for catalog. YT 
§ Send me your Big Free Radio Book and all details of Edna Dean Baker, ores. Dept. G-22, Evanston, ii. LA ON SCHOOL OF ART 
§ your Special Offer. | Associated with Layton Art Gallery. All branches of art in- 
8 Name........ y cluding Advertising Design, Teacher Training, and Indus- 
* RE te a er eee 7 trial Design. ry om —_ Sestitation. ie Cattten. Lim- 
‘ De nKercccsccccconsccusccceucesssooceosss : ited classes. or free catalog 
DP Oidadédancsctiediee scnsetn De coxcuntas RI RRR Sete CN RURICNNIMmemne ART “GALLERY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
_ BLEEK Stet of COST and 
E>, NERY DESIGNING 
Ahi MO | We prepare you for a seal career as Fashion De- 
N t t r ‘es") iV er Ss i t a onem. ~~ o a —_ — 
‘/ 7% Sopyist, extile esigner, etc. ndividua mstruction, 
h n — [ n Day, evening and Sat. courses. Write for Booklet 8S. 
or eas e€ Vi ty y 213-223 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. ear L. I. Depot) 
vet yy . 
a ° 39 “J . oO 
“Practice and Theory Co-ordinated COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
in 
Civil Engineering Chemical Engineering : 
Mechanical Engineering . Electrical Engineering D, Liberal Arts—Law—Com- 
Industrial Engineering i : merce—Music—Art— 
Business Management . Banking and Finance U. High School. Day and 
Aessening UNIVERSITY Evening. 6000 student 
Alternate periods spent studying theory and gaining industrial practice. Earnings sufficient to body. Placement Bureau. 
pay large share of school expenses. September and December registrants complete first year Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 
before following September. letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 
INFORMATION SENT UPON REQUEST Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, III. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY ee 
Milton J. Schlagenhauf, Director of Admissions 
ar A college of Liberal Arts and 
Day el e. | MOUNT UNION Sclences Jog 86th year, solect 
BOSTON, MASSAC SET student body, outstanding fac- 
x —— — —_ | ulty. Courses leading to A.B., 
COLLEGE B.S., and Mus. B. degrees. Ap- 

















DANCE 
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SCHOOL 


RUTH ST. DENIS oe dancinc 


PREPARES FOR A CAREER and 
PLACES ITS GRADUATES 
All types of Historic and Modern dance. Boarding, 
day and evening classes. Resident Summer Courses. 


DENISHAWN HOUSE 
Van Cortlandt Park, New York. 


67 STEVENSON PLACE, 
Kingsbridge 6-6402. 











VARIED COURSES 


Physical Education—Speech & 





Dramatic Art—2, 3 & 4 year 
Degree courses. ‘Secretaryship 
1 year Diploma course. En- 


roll now. Dormitories—Cata- 
log. Rock Creek Park Estates. 
Washington, D. C., Box S. 





SCHOOLS, 


j 





MUSIC and DRAMATIC ART 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute 


INCORPORATED 
Mus.B. degree by University of Pittsburgh. Beginners or 
advanced students in special courses. Member Natl. Asso. 
Schools of Music. 131 Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AlNiene 22 Theatre 


raduates—P. Shannon, succeeding Clara poms west and Adele 
Astaire, Una Me: ickford, e 














, Zita Johann, Mary 


proved by highest standardizing 
bodies including Association of 
American Universities. 


10, 1932 


W. H. McMaster, 
-D., LL.D., 
President 
FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPT. 

For free catalog write— 


Dean J. + Oe Bowman Alliance, Ohio 








A distinguished college of tradition 
for women. 84th year. High ranking 


ROCKFORD : 
COLLEGE rising Yaris Ab, and 8. a 


Ente rees. Beautiful wooded campus on Rock River. 88 miles from 
uhicago, Dt Drama, Music, Art, Athletics. Adareeg R trarfor 
jockford College, Box S.R., Rockford, Milinois. 





while learnin; ma, Dance, Talkies, Vocal, Mosical ‘Cormedy and 
Opera. For og, Drs 3X, write s. Ives, Sec’ y, 66 W. 85th St. N. 





Directors of the schools advertising in these 
columns will be glad to send you their catalog, 
or you can write to the Scholastic School and 
College Service for them. However, as these 
catalcgs are expensive to get up, please write 
for only those in which you are interested. 

















JUNIOR COLLEGE 


GULF -PARK 


By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior 4 for girls. 4 

years high school. 2 years college. Music, Art, Home 

Economics. Outdoor sports all —. heres Catalog 
Box S, Gulfport, M 
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Library Training 
By Ralph D. Munn 
EARCHING for facts and figures, 


selecting and cataloguing books, ad- 
vising readers on the choice of books, and 
extending the use of the library all form 
one kind of library work, known as the 
professional service. Filing cards, reg- 
istering borrowers and charging books 
for them, and many kinds of record- 
keeping form a different type, known as 
the clerical service. 

Entrante to the professional service of 
the larger and better libraries is now 
quite generally limited to library school 
graduates. There are twenty-four ac- 
credited schools, well distributed through- 
out the country. Most of them require 
three or four years of preliminary col- 
lege work. A list of library schools can 
be secured from almost any public 
library, or by addressing the American 
Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Various library schools specialize in 
work with children, school library serv- 
ice, and college library work, in addition 
to their general courses. One or two 
years are required for completion of the 
course. 

Choice of a library school should be 
made early so that its requirements as to 
foreign languages and other college 
courses can be satisfied. It is also impor- 
tant to choose a college that is fully 
accredited. 

The supply of librarians is now fully 
equal to the demand, but there are usu- 
ally opportunities for those who maintain 
high scholarship, work agreeably with 
other people, have good health, and are 
genuinely interested in this type of 
public service. Salaries are usually some- 
what below those paid to good high 
school teachers. 

In many small communities where sal- 
aries are low, libraries are compelled to 
hire assistants who lack professional 
training. Also, a few libraries maintain 
their own apprentice classes which are 
usually open only to residents of the city. 
These opportunities can be ascertained 
by local inquiry, but it should be noted 
that only college and library school 
training gives full professional standing 
which will be recognized wherever one 
may go. 

Each library recruits its own clerical 
staff locally. Many libraries prohibit ad- 
vancement of clerical assistants to the 
professional staff unless library school 
training is secured, 

An interview with the local librarian, 
and perhaps a few weeks of volunteer 
practice work will make it easier to reach 
a decision concerning librarianship as a 
profession. 
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Cheered on ie oe 
but avoided at parties 
... until he ended “B.O.” 


“Wis a boy!" they'd shout when 
im went tearing down the ice. 
He fa their hero on the hockey rink. 
They cheered him like mad at every 
game. 

But his athletic ability, his good 
looks, his marvelous personality got 
him nowhere socially. At parties girls 
refused to dance with him. When they 
spoke to him it was just “* Hello’’ and 
“Goodby”. 

Until one day he confided in old 
**Doc’’, the trainer—asked him what 
he thought made him so unpopular. 
Doc, in his kindhearted, fatherly way, 
told him—** B.O."" (body odor). He also 
told him a simple way to end it for 
good. What a change for Jim! Today 
he's the most popular boy in school— 
on the athletic field and at parties, too. 


Guard against “ B.O.” 
All of us are subject to “*B.O."" For 
pores are constantly giving off odor- 
causing waste —a quart daily. Yet the 
offender seldom realizes it because we 
so quickly get used to an ever-present 


( Body Odor) 


odor. But others notice it immediately. 

Play safe. Adopt Lifebuoy for the 
toilet and bath. Its rich creamy lather 
purifies pores—keeps perspiration odor- 
less. Its pleasant, extra-cleam scent, that 
quickly rinses away, tells you you're 


protected. 


Then, too, there’s nothing like Life- 
buoy for the skin. It deep-cleanses the 
pores—removes clogging impurities— 
keeps complexions clear and healthy- 
looking. 


Protects health 


According to the Life Extension Insti- 
tute, 27 diseases may be spread by 
germs carried on the hands. Lifebuoy’s 
hygienic lather removes germs as well 
as dirt. So, to keep fit, wash hands 
often and always before eating with 
Lifebuoy. 


If you don’t use Lifebuoy and would 
like to try it, send a clipping of this 
offer with your name and address to 
Lever Brothers Co., Dept. 542, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. A full-sized cake will be 
sent you free. 


LIFEBUOY 





STOPS BODY ODOR 





PROTECTS HEALTH 

















Current 
Events 
Contest 


IVE teachers and five students 

representing five sections of the 
United States and territories are to 
visit Washington this summer at 
the expense of Scholastic. They will 
enjoy the best hotel accommoda- 
tions. Luxurious coaches of the Greyhound Lines will carry them on scenic high- 
ways, with stop-over privileges at all points of interest. 7 





The five students will be those who turn in the best examination paper on 
Current Events next April, when 3,000 schools take the test prepared by the 
Scholastic editors. The teachers will be selected from the same schools as the 
winning students. 

In addition, one student from every school where fifteen or more take the 
examination will receive $5.00 worth of books. Where less than fifteen take the 
test, students are still eligible for the trips to Washington. 

And two schools from each of five zones will receive $25.00 in books of their 
own choice for the best average in fifteen papers. 

All teachers who wish their students to participate in the examination must 
register in advance with the Scholastic. Complete rules and information will be 
mailed upon request. 

USE THIS FORM ----------------------------- 


Scuo.astic, 40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Please send me complete information and a registration card for the Current 
Events contest. 





a i ic a na a 
School School Address. 
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Se $15.00 
2nd Prize............ 10.00 
3rd Prize............ 5.00 


5 prizes of $1.00 each 
100 prizes of a pound tin of 
Planters Peanuts each 


IT’S EASY ... AND FUN! 
Write a Last Line for This Limerick: 


Mr. Peanut’s a champ on the ice, 
His 8's are especially nice, 

He dips and he slides, 

He waltzes and glides, 











Submit as many last lines as you like. Line 5 must rhyme with lines 1 
and 2. Only one last line is permitted on a sheet. 


You must illustrate your limerick answers with a picture of Mr. Peanut 
cut out from the Nickel Lunch package, or any of the Planters bars. Paste 
or attach this figure to each sheet. If you are unable to obtain a package 
showing Mr. Peanut, draw or trace the one shown in this announcement or 
in any of the Planters advertisements. 


The judges of the contest are: K. M. Gould, 
Editor, The ScHotastic; G. Herbert McCracken, p 1 ell Berson Pea: 
Head Football Coach, Lafayette College; M. Per- cs Sunn 6b ee 
uzzi, Planters Nut and Chocolate Company, Wilkes- 








Remember, your last 
lines must be in the 








44 Street, New York 
Barre, Penna. 


City. 
Send names and addresses of three candy or drug stores nearest your school. 




















George Washington 
(Continued from page 43) 

and he kept up in them an extraordi- 
nary persistent courage in doing all they 
could, and a little more. So through the 
winter of 1775-1776 the American lines 
drew closer and closer about Boston, in 
spite of all the difficulties and all the 
privations. The British also were in some 
ways helpful, for sentiment at home was 
divided and Lord Howe himself, the 
British General, had no great bitterness 
in the struggle and was more interested 
in his own amusements than in making 
the Americans uncomfortable. There, 
when Washington was at last ready to 
take more energetic measures, he was 
successful, and the British commander 
found it would be for his greater con- 
venience to leave Boston for New York. 
On the seventeenth of March the British 
troops departed and New England was 
not again actively the ‘seat of war. 

Washington immediately transferred 
his forces by land to New York and 
hoped that he could get rid of the enemy 
as easily there as he had done in Boston. 
But he was less successful. The same 
maddening difficulties pursued him. Al- 
ways there were the jealousies between 
the different contingents, always the lack 
of supplies of every kind, always the 
coming and going of soldiers enlisted 
for short terms, who insisted on leaving 
for home just when they reached the 
point of being useful. 

Also, the British had highly trained 
and competent officers, and Washington 
was learning the business of handling 
armies, even if he had had what might 
be called an army to handle. He was out- 
generaled on Long Island, and again 
when he had withdrawn to New York. 
But in both cases and everywhere, though 
you might beat him, you could not over- 
come him or destroy him. He sometimes 
lost patience with the cowardice or the 
folly of his own followers. He never lost 
patience in the cause, never lost courage 
or energy or essential hope. When things 
looked darkest, his magnificent persist- 
ence pushed and pushed, and somehow 
pushed through. 


(Concluded in the Next Issue) 








Documents of Democracy 
(Continued from page 28) 
qualification, although the governor must 
belong to “some church”. The nomina- 
tion and election of officials was by bal- 
lot at a meeting of a general assembly 
attended by all voters at the beginning of 
each year. The legislature was the judge 
of the election and the fitness of its own 

members. 

Although no provision was made for 
amendment, this defect was probably not 
felt. There were not in the document the 
prohibitions and definitely delegated 
powers that we find in our later State and 
National Constitutions. 

There are many who are no doubt ex- 
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WAR 
POP WARNE 
fpid know that ‘PoP WARNER is a fine arlist 
as well as one of Americas best football coaches: 
[iJ any of his best paintings are done in fransparent 
water colors. Waler colors enable you to produce color 
effects impossible to oblain with any other medium. 


> AKIIST AND _ 


—_——_ —- — 


‘> FOOTBAIT COACH | 


‘PRANG WATER COLORS 


are colors you can depend upon 


results. Being based on the 


for pla 


sing accurale 
r “OLD FAITHFUL’ 


“TUNED PALETTE’ these colors are tuned to each. 


other just as the strings 


of a violin are tuned. You 


will be delighted with their brilliance and texture.» 


SEND FOR OUR ‘SCHOLASTIC ART HELPS’ 
THEY WILL HELP YOU WIN AN AWARD 


& REG, U.S, PAT, OFF, 





~ THE AMERICAN 


BOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES 
“Old Ferthtut™ 


SAN FRANCISCO - 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET DALLAS, TEXAS : SANTA FE BUILDING 
NEW YORK OFFICE 200 FIFTH AVENUE 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
MAKERS OF 


97 
OLD FAITHFUL 
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travagant in their praise of this docu- 
ment and its significance. There are 
others who are overcritical. It is true 
that these hardy pioneers put into it 
much that was not new and had been 
practiced in Massachusetts. Even if there 
were nothing original in it, the significant 
fact is that certain fundamentals were 
selected and expressed in writing. How- 
ever, this constitution should be accorded 
a high place among the Documents of 
Democracy. It was the first document 
written by the people who were to obey 
it. It recognized no superior authority. 
It was the first instance in America of 
voluntary federation of small units into 
a larger. It required no ecclesiastical 
qualifications for voting, and provided 
for a written ballot. Lastly, it required 
all officials to be elected by the people. 
REFERENCES 


Benjamin Trumbull, History of Connecticut. 
Hart, American History Told by Contemporaries. 
Justin Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of Amer- 
ica, Vol. Il. 
H. L. Osgood, American Colonies in the Seventeenth 
Century. 
G. P. Fisher, The Colonial Era. 
James Truslow Adams, The Founding of Connecticut. 
Edward Channing, History of United States. 








Footfalls 


(Continued from page 18) 
hundreds of millions of people were there 
in the world? Was it possible for them all 
to have footfalls distinct and different? 

Then they would take him and hang him. 
And that cachorra might then come and go 
at his own will, undisturbed. As he sat 
there sometimes the sweat rolled down his 
nose, cold as rain. Supposing! 


CRAYON COMPANY + 


YEARS OF 


288-388 HAYES AVE., SANDUSKY, O10 


The above sketch shows Glenn S. Warner at work in 
his studio. “Pop” Warner is one of the finest football 
coaches in this country, and is at present head coach at 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA. 
paint in oils and water colors and has many sketches of 
scenes around Stanford. He is a clever craftsman as 


He likes to 


well as an artist. 


FAITHFUL SERVICE 
NED PALETTE PRODUCTS «+ = 


Nothing in his life had been so hard to 
meet as this insidious drain of distrust in his 
own powers; this sense of a traitor within 
the walls. His iron-gray hair had turned 
white. It was always this now, from the be- 
ginning of the day to the end of the night; 
how was he to know? How was he to be in- 
evitably, unshakably, sure? 

Curiously, after all his purgatory of doubts, 
he did know them. For a moment at least, 
when he heard them, he was unshakably 
sure. It was on an evening of the winter holi- 
days, the Portuguese festival of Menin Jesus. 
Christ was born again in a hundred mangers 
on a hundred tiny altars; there was cake and 
wine; songs went shouting by to the accom- 
paniment of mandolins and tramping feet. 
The wind blew cold under a clear sky. In 
all the houses there were lights; even in 
Boaz Negro’s shop a lamp was lit just now, 
for a man had been in for a pair of boots 
which Boaz had patched. The man had gone 
out again. Boaz was thinking of blowing out 
the light. It meant nothing to him. 

He leaned forward, judging the position of 
the lamp-chimney by the heat on his face, 
and puffed out his cheeks to blow. Then his 
cheeks collapsed suddenly, and he sat back 
again. It was not odd that he ‘had failed to 
hear the footfalls until they were actually 
within the door. A crowd of merrymakers 
was passing just then; their songs and tramp- 
ing almost shook the shop. 

Boaz sat back. Beneath his passive ex- 
terior his nerves thrummed; his muscles had 
grown as hard as wood. Yes! Yes! But no! 
He had heard nothing; no more than a single 
step, a single foot-pressure on the planks 
within the door, Dear God! He could not 
tell! 





Going through the pain of an enormous 
effort, he opened his lips. 

“What can I do for you?” 

“Well, I—I don't 
truth—” 

The voice was unfamiliar, but it might be 
assumed. Boaz held himself. His face re- 
mained blank, interrogating, slightly help- 
less. 

“I am a little deaf,” 
nearer.” 


know. To tell the 


he said. “Come 


The footfalls came halfway across the in- 
tervening floor, and there appeared to hesi- 
tate. The voice, too, had a note of uncer- 
tainty. 

“I was just looking around. I have a pair 

of—well, you mend shoes?” 
It was not in re- 
sponse to the words, for they meant nothing. 
What he had heard was the footfalls on the 
floor. Now he was sure. For a moment at 
least after he heard them he was unmis- 
takably sure. The congestion of his muscles 
had passed. He was at peace. 


Boaz nodded his head. 


The voice became audible once more. Be- 
fore the massive preoccupation of the blind 
man it became still less certain of itself. 

“Well, I haven't got the shoes with me. I 
was—just looking around.” 

It was amazing to Boaz, this miraculous 
sensation of peace. 

“Wait!” Then bending his head as if listen- 
ing to the winter wind, “It’s cold tonight. 
You've left the door open. But wait!” 
Leaning down, his hand fell on a rope’s end 
hanging by the chair. The gesture was one 
continuous, undeviating movement of the 


(Continued en page 48) 
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No matter how expert you be- 
come, the first print from a 
freshly cut linoleum block al- 
ways brings its reward when 
the finished result comes to 
view. Particularly fascinating 
is the two, three and four color 
work which carries you into a 
field as unlimited as water 
colors or oil paintings. 


tt 





Linoleum Block Printing Awards 
of $50.00 - $25.00 - $15.00 


give you a chance to make some real money in a fascinating art work where origi- 
nality is a big factor and the field is unlimited in scope. If you are not already 
completely equipped, write for circular giving list of all Bradley Block Printing 
supplies with prices—linoleum blocks, cutting tools, inks, dies, etc. Also descrip- 
tion of the most complete and practical book on Linoleum Block Printing ever 
published—written by Ernest W. Watson. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 


Are You Collecting 
‘Art Ideas for the 1932 
Scholastic Awards? 


Before making a single line of a drawing, you should 
have at hand the best examples of the particular subject. 
Here are four Modern Art portfolios collected by the 
editor of THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, who sup- 
plies 20,000 art teachers with ideas. Any one of these 
portfolios offers abundant suggestive material for crea- 
tive work. 

vet % A —- For your prize contest drawings in the Art Division on 
Ng 2 a Ve ; Design, Textile, Metal Work, Jewelry, Sculpture or 
oP .“ Ae ; Pottery the following portfolios will help you: 


vay y AT PR y vr } No. 1 Decorative Designs—on the 36 pages are 96 ex- 
ae pe ne ba na a! amples of the best European art for design ideas. 











No. 2 Iron Work & Lighting Fixtures—on the 36 pages 
are 127 illustrations for metal work ideas. 


No. 3 Jewelry & Novelties—the 36 pages have 188 dif- 
ferent Continental objects for jewelry ideas. 


No. 4 Sculpture & Pottery—has 36 pages with 130 mod- 
ern European sculptures and potteries. 


The above portfolios, each containing 36 loose sheets on 
extra heavy paper, size 8% x11, are moderately priced 
at $3.00 each. 


BEGIN YOUR DRAWING NOW 
Mail Coupon—Send No Money— 
Pay Postman $3.00 for each portfolio. 
Tue ScHoo, ARTS MAGAZINE 
625 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
Please send the following 








3 wil yew the postman $3.00 each when portfolios are 
delivered. 


NAME. 





ADDRESS..... 
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Footfalls 


(Continued from page 47) 


hand. No hesitation. No groping. How many 
hundreds, how many thousands of times, had 
his hand schooled itself in that gesture! 

A single strong pull. With a little bang 
the front door had swung to and latched 
itself. Not only the front door. The other 
door, leading to the rear, had closed, too, 
and latched itself with a little bang. And 
leaning forward from his chair Boaz blew 
out the light. 

There was not a sound in the shop. Out- 
side, feet continued to go by, ringing on 
the frozen road; voices were lifted; the wind 
hustled about the corners of the wooden 
shell with a continuous, shrill note of 
whistling. Within the blackness of the 
shop the complete silence persisted. 

Boaz listened. Sitting on the edge of his 
chair, half crouching, his head, with its long, 
unkempt, white hair, bent slightly to one side, 
he concentrated upon this chambered silence 
the full powers of his senses. He hardly 
breathed. The other person in that room 
could not be breathing at all, it seemed. 

No, there was not a breath, not the stir- 
ring of a sole on wood, not the infinitesimal 
rustle of any fabric. It was as if in this utter 
stoppage of sound, even the blood had 
ceased to flow in the veins and arteries of 
that man, who was like a rat caught in a 
trap. 

It was appalling even to Boaz; even to 
the cat. Listening became more than a 
labor. He began to have a fight against a 
growing impulse to shout out loud, to leap, 
sprawl forward without aim in this unstirred 
darkness—do something. Sweat rolled down 


| from behind his ears, into his shirt collar. 
| He gripped the chair-arms. To keep quiet 
| he sank his teeth into his lower lip. He 


would not! He would not! 

And of a sudden he heard before him, in 
the center of the room, an outburst of breath, 
an outrush from lungs in the extremity of 
pain, thick, laborious, fearful. A coughing 
up of dammed air. 

Pushing himself from the arms of the 
chair, Boaz leaped. His fingers, passing 
swiftly through the air, closed on something. 
It was a sheaf of hair, bristly and thick. It 
was a man’s beard. 

On the road outside, up and down the 
street for a hundred yards, merry-making 
people turned to look at one another. With 


| an abrupt cessation of laughter, of speech. 


Inquiringly. Even with an unconscious dila- 
tion of the pupils of their eyes. 

“What was that?” 

There had been a scream. There could be 
no doubt of that. A single, long-drawn note. 
Immensely high-pitched. Not as if it were 
human. 

“What was that? Where'd it come from?” 

Those nearest said it came from the cob- 
bler shop of Boaz Negro. They went and 
tried the door. It was closed; even locked, 
as if for the night. There was no light be- 
hind the window shade. But Boaz would 
not have a light. They beat on the door. 
No answer. 

They ran about, penetrating into the side 
lanes, interrogating, prying. Coming back at 
last, inevitably, to the neighborhood of Boaz 
Negro’s shop. 

The body lay on the floor at Boaz’s feet, 
where it had tumbled down slowly after a 
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George Washington 
at Home 


How much do you 
know about George Washing- 
ton as a private citizen and his 
home, Mount Vernon, to which 
he returned after his long 
career of service to his coun- 
try? Do you know what fa- 
mous visitors were welcomed 
there, what historic treasures 
it contains? 


If you ever visit Mount 
Vernon, you will be glad to 
have read our new booklet, 
“Mount Vernon, the Home of 
Washington.” We will send 
you a copy if you will send us 
your name and address, 
clearly printed on your letter, 
together with 2 cents to cover 
the cost of mailing. Or simply 
clip this advertisement to a 
sheet of paper, containing 
your name and address. 
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R””. presents an 
exciting career 
for you! There are 
many branches which are highly interesting in them- 
selves—and offer promise for a worth-while future. Avia- 
tion radio and broadcasting, or talking pictures and tele- 
vision. With your present knowledge of high school 
physics it should not be difficult for you to get started. 
> RCA Institutes . . . America’s oldest radio school .. . 
has courses designed particularly for the high school 
graduate, or for the young man who has had two years 
or more high school education. It offers elementary and 
advanced courses in any branch of practical radio. You 
may either study at home through extension courses . . . 
or attend one of the four big resident schools in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago. All have mod- 
ern equipment and capable instructors. RCA Institutes 
also enjoys the advantages of association with the largest 
research laboratory in radio. } If you are ambitious . . . 
and like radio . . . by all means mark and mail the cou- 
pon. We will immediately send you our catalog and full 
details. Remember, radio is the industry of the future— 

so get into it now and be ready for what comes! 

To Principals and Physics Instructors: 

Many of our courses and apparatus kits 

are available to High Schools on the 

“Benton Harbor Plan’’. Ask for details. 
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(Continued from page 49) 


slowly, as if his joints hurt. He sat down in 
his chair, rested his hands on the arms, and 
once more encircled the company with his 
sightless gaze. 

“Not Manuel. Manuel was a good boy. 
But tell me now, is it that cachorra? 

Here was something out of their calcula- 
tions; something for them, mentally, to chew 
on. One man, an old, tobacco-chewing fel- 
low, began to stare harder at the face on the 
floor. Something moved in his intellect. 

“No, but look here now—” 

He had even stopped chewing. But he 
was forestalled by another. “Say, now, if it 
don’t look like that fellow Wood, himself. 
The bank fellow—that was burned—re- 
member? Himself.” 

“That cachorra was not burned. Not that 
Wood. You fool.” 

Boaz spoke from his chair. They hardly 
knew his voice, emerging from its long 
silence; it was so didactic and arid. 

“That cachorra was not burned. It was my 
boy that was burned. It was that cachorra 
called my boy upstairs. That cachorra put 
his clothes on my boy, and he set my house 
on fire. I knew that all the time. Because 
when I heard those feet come out of my 
house and go away, I knew they were the 
feet of that cachorra from the bank. I did 
not know where he was going to. Something 
said to me—you better ask him where he is 
going to. But then I said, you are foolish. 
He had the money from the bank. I did not 
know. And then my house was on fire. No, 
it was not my boy that went away; it was 
that cachorra all the time. You fools! Did 
you think I was waiting for my own boy? 

“Now I show you all,” he said at the end. 
“And now I can get hanged.” 

No one ever touched Boaz Negro for that 
murder. For murder it was in the eyes and 
letter of the law. The law in a small town 
is sometimes a curious creature; it is some- 
times blind only in one eye. 

Their minds and imaginations in that town 
were arrested by the romantic proportions of 
the act. Simply, no one took it up. I believe 
the man, Wood, was understood to have died 
of heart failure. 

When they asked Boaz why he had not told 
what he knew as to the identity of that fugi- 
tive in the night, he seemed to find it hard 
to say exactly. 

He did say this, “You would have laughed 
at me.” 

And this, “If I told folks it was Wood 
went away, then I say he would not dare 
come back again.” 

That was the last. Very shortly he began 
to refuse to talk about the thing at all. The 
act was completed. Like the creature of 
fable, it had consumed itself. Out of that 
old man’s consciousness it had departed. 
Amazingly. Like a dream dreamed out. 

Slowly at first, in a makeshift, piece-at-a- 
time, poor man’s way, Boaz commenced to 
rebuild his house. That “eyesore” vanished. 

And slowly at first, like the miracle of a 
green shoot pressing out from the dead 
earth, that priceless and unquenchable ex- 
uberance of the man /was seen returning. 
Unquenchable, after vs 
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when visiting New York, make this 
fine, new hotel your headquarters. 


It is ideally located to all of the 
City’s interesting places. 
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shower, circulating ice water and 
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